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viduals may register or vacancies secure 
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The Church Register, Box 123, Ardsley, Pa. 
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world. An Australian Bishop, he might 
as well have been English, said to me 
last year... “It’s amazing to see the 
crowds in your San Francisco churches. 
I wish we could do this at home.” 

Since the Australian and Californian 
cities were of comparable size, I said: 
“You probably do better. As you have 
five times as many parish churches you 
need but one-fifth as many persons in 
each church to equal our record.” 

“By Jove,” he said, ‘You are right. I 
hadn’t thought of that!” And then, “You 
know the great preaching mission of 
the Bishop of London got as many people 
as Billy Graham into that hall.” 


(THE REY. CANON) ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


> ‘MUST LEAD...NOT LAG...” 


Thanks for your article on “Interpre- 
ou of Vital Issues” (HCnews, April 
3). 

You are so right. Too much of our 
church-going is just conventional; so 
many frequent communions, so it seems 
to me, are escapes from the facing up 
to real vital issues of the day. 

We are so afraid of mixing in politics 
until in many places the politicians have 
their way and the Church is silent con- 
cerning many things that are her busi- 
ness. 

If we are to have a. better world the 
Church must lead and not lag. The 
Church should be the conscience of the 
community, so someone has said. These 
times call for all the wisdom and cour- 
age that God meant for His Church to 
have. 

SUE B. STERNE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


> WE DIDN'T KNOW 


The lead article in the April 17 issue 
is an interesting’ one—concerning the 
appointment of a woman as senior war- 
den in St. James’ Church, Vincennes. 
However, this contains one misstatement 
which should be corrected. Mrs. Hein- 
eke is not the first woman ever to serve 
in the Episcopal Church as a senior 
warden. 

Who the first one might be, or may 
have been, I am not sure. But I do 
know that in this diocese women have 
served on vestries, as delegates to the 
diocesan convention and on the dio- 
cesan council for many years. 

Some 10 years ago, Mrs. Richard 
Ralph was warden of St. Luke’s Mis- 
sion, Valley Park. And for the past 
three years Mrs. Audrey Michalek has 
served as senior warden of St. Stephen’s 
Church, St. Louis. 

May I say furthermore that this dio- 
cese is the only one to have elected and 
seated a woman as deputy to General 
Convention. Mrs. Randolph Dyer had 
this honor in 1946. In 1949 our deputy, 
Mrs. E. V. Cowdry, was denied a seat 
because of her sex.* But in 1946 Gen- 
eral Convention did not know what to 
do with Mrs. Dyer, so seated her. 

I agree with Fr. Simons—that the 
position of women in the Church should 
be a matter of choosing the best quali- 
fied person. That is our policy in this 
diocese. And we believe it works well. 

(THE VEN.) CHARLES F. REHKOPF 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

(Ed. Note: According to best in- 
formation available at the time, Mrs. 
Heineke was the first woman senior 
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SHRINE MONT 


offers beauty, 
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spiritual solace 


The dining hall... a very popular 
spot with our guests. 


IGH in the Alleghenies, 100 

miles west of Washington, the 
Cathedral Shrine of the Transfigura- 
tion has clustered about it modern 
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through September 25th with rates 
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Wilmer E. Moomaw, Director 
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Orkney Springs, Va. 
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warden in the Church. We regret our | 
mistake, but are glad that it brought ; 
forth news of other women serving in 
this capacity.) 


> CHASTISES WOMEN 


Your article on the first woman sen- 
ior warden (HCnews, April 17) inter-— 
ested me enough so that I am writing | 
this. 
When men and women are equally 
represented in the congregation, then 
let them have equal rights as dele. 
gates, vestrymen, etc. But until then, 
no. If women cannot lead their re- | 
ligious lives at home in such a way 
that their men come to church, they 
are not fit to be delegates to General | 
Convention. I am not speaking about 
particular parishes or women whose } 
circumstances I know nothing about, 
but about the Church in general. 

If you can show that congregations | 
are not 75 per cent to 90 per cent | 
women, but rather 50-50, then let the 
women be delegates equally with the | 
men. They will have earned the right. | 
Or, elect women delegates from parishes 
only whose priest can certify his con- | 
gregation is 50 per cent men. There is | 
no use blaming him, or anyone, for the ; 
unbalanced congregation in the ordi- - 
nary church; we women alone are to 
blame, and must use our brains if we : 
have any, or our hearts, to correct the » 
situation. 

MARY JANE BECK 
ROYALTON, VT. . 


> HOME AWAY FROM HOME 


... Those who visit Lima, Peru, and 
enter, for the first time, the beauti- 
ful Anglo-American Church of the Good 
Shepherd will find a quiet strength and 
dignity ... that will bring a feeling of 
security, no matter how far you may - 
be from your earthly home, And if you | 
are fortunate enough to live in Lima for 
any time, you will come to feel that it . 
is truly your Church home, and will 
enjoy worshipping there. 

On a visit to the rector, Canon Y. 
A. W. Beattie, one morning, I was | 
privileged to hear the story of this | 
100-year-old organization, and some- ‘ 
thing of the trials and disasters that it | 
has encountered during its many years | 
of service. As we sat there in the | 
pleasant living room of the rectory, | 
next door to the handsome new build- | 
ing which was erected only six years | 
ago under the direction and dedicated | 
work of Canon Beattie ... it was with | 
a feeling of humble gratitude that I | 
thought of the century of loving, un- - 
selfish work and prayers that had made » 
this new church possible .. . | 

Canon Beattie’s life has prepared him | 
for the work he is doing for the Pro- ; 
testant faith in Lima. Born and edu- + 
cated in England, he served with dis- } 
tinction both his God and his country / 
during World War II as chaplain in the » 
Eighth Army of North Africa under | 
Montgomery. Later he spent several | 
years as rector of St. Paul’s Church in } 
Durban, South Africa, and was for a} 
time on the staff of the Bishop of | 
oa Honduras, coming to Lima in |) 


Under his leadership the Church of 
the Good Shepherd has grown from 17 
members to over 200, and the building 
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great joys for Chris- 
tians comes from the sharing of things 
with friends. In the particular case I 
have in mind, I see ECnews as the bene- 
ficiary and Dean Pike, of New York 
City’s Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
as the friend who 
shares. For instance 
in this issue, begin- 
ning on page 26, is an 
article about Michael 
Scott, whom many 
have labeled “a pres- 
ent day saint.’ 
Though this appraisal 
of the almost world- 
renowned Anglican 
priest was written 
by Maria Sulzbach, 
whose by-lines have 
frequently appeared 
in many of the world’s most respected 
religious publications, the idea for the 
article originated with Dean Pike who 
wanted to share with HCnews (and thus 
with you) the great Christian witness 
Michael Scott is giving in this troubled 
world. And back in our issue of April 3, 
the article by Lesslie Newbigin of the 
Church of South India really had its 
origin in a sermon Bishop Newbigin 
preached from the pulpit of the Cathe- 
dral Church on Morningside Heights. 
When that material came to us, the good 


Dean Pike 
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tele Papeete Uy A) Ake dra cee ena Te Maria F. Sulzbach 26 
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dean told how the thought occurred to 
him, as Bishop Newbigin preached, that 
he was listening to something that should 
appear in HCnews. This, then, is a be- 
lated “thank yow” to Dean Pike for the 
things he has shared with us—both 
recently and even from the very begin- 
ning of this magazine. 

THE PEOPLE OF THIS NATION 
face many serious and critical problems. 
Most of these, and certainly two, can 
only be solved in the context of the Chris- 
tian faith. No one will question the fact 
that we are confronted with the very 
real problems of alcoholism and divorce, 
and the first has an important bearing on 
the second. In our next issue we will pub- 
lish a significant article dealing compre- 
hensively with divorce by J. V. Langmead 
Casserley. And in our issue of June 26 
we begin a series of articles on the prob- 
lems of alcoholism—the first of which 
will be by Dr. Selden Bacon who directs 
the famous Yale Summer School of Alco- 
hol Studies. Dr. Bacon, in my own mind 
and in the mind of many others, is cer- 
tainly the best informed person in Amer- 
ica on this subject. 
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of the beautiful new church, as well as 
a rectory, parish hall and Sunday 
School building has been completed. 

This church serves the British and 
American residents of Lima, and if you 
are ever in the city be sure to visit it. 
I want to call especial attention to the 
Warriors’ Chapel on the right side of 
the sanctuary. The beautiful white 
marble altar, statue and lovely stained 
glass window were presented by the 
British Legion. 

The altar is flanked by the flags of 
England, the United States, Canada, 
Peru, the United Nations and the flag 
of the Church. The inscription of dedi- 
cation is one you will never forget: 
“Dedicated to those who fought for 
peace and found it.” All who pause to 
worship there feel closer to their own 
dear ones, wherever they may be, and 
to God. 

(MRS.) MABEL CLARE THOMAS 
LIMA, PERU 


> RE: OPEN COMMUNION 


I am sure many will join me in agree- | 


ing with the Rev. Mr. Steinmetz’ obser- 
vations on the pro’s and con’s of the 
Communion rubrics (HCnews, April 3). 

For the open Communion group to de- 
fend its interpretations on the basis that 
the “reservation” group does likewise 
(and vice versa) is about as mature rea- 
soning as.a wife excusing her own adul- 
tery because her husband is a thief. 
Clearly a little unprejudiced thinking is 
needed. 

But is General Convention the final 
authority to judge these rubrics today? 
Not doubting the capabilities of this 
august body, let us assume the Conven- 
tion were to legislate in a way contrary 
to the tradition of the Church—or even 
the practices of our sister provinces in 
the Anglican Communion. Would such 
legislation, even by a majority vote, re 
flect the views of the Holy Spirit? 

Mr. Steinmetz is certainly correct in 
stating that it is futile to invoke rubrics 
in these matters which were designed to 
settle ancient problems. However, this 
presbyter, for what his opinion is worth, 
isn’t convinced that General Convention 
has the right to revise Church practice 
and discipline that might put us “out of 
step” with the rest of Anglicanism. 


(THE REV.) EDMUND W. OLIFIERS, JR. 
LINDENHURST, N. Y. 


Reply to Richard Fosdick, San Le- 
andro, Calif. (#Cnews, April 17) : 

Holy Communion is for individuals 
taught in the Faith to know what the 
Sacrament is. 

If someone not confirmed receives, I 
ask them to join a class or stop receiving. 

I do not meet with the local clergy 
groups, as those people are not ordained 
and the buildings are auditoriums not 
churches. “No Apostolic bishop—no 
church.”’ 

Unity will only come by Protestants 
seeing and loving our ancient Faith, not 
by breaking down the Faith and teaching 
all doctrine as “grand” and all fellow- 
ship as “so lovely.” 

_ Receiving the Sacrament is the priv- 
ilege of an instructed lay member. 
(THE REV.) KENNETH W. HANSEN 
NAPERVILLE, ILL. 
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Power and Peace 
peer ee eet EC OCe. 


The corpse of the Bricker amendment has been 
raised from the dead once more. Very naturally it is 
being strongly resisted by the President and eagerly 
defended by its supporters. If ever there were a time 
for upsetting the delicate balance of power which is 
the very essence of the Constitution by diminishing 
the prerogatives of the executive in favor of the 
legislature, that time is certainly not now, when the 
very peace of the world, and perhaps even human life 
itself, may at any moment depend on the constitu- 
tional ability of the government to take a bold lead 
in international negotiations and to commit the 
nation to far-reaching international arrangements 
without unnecessary loss of time. 


In a situation like the present it is quite pos- 
sible that at some juncture or other such action 
might prove the only possible alternative to inter- 
national slaughter and the destruction of whole 
peoples and nations. 


A Sinister Argument — Men Are Not Gods 

One particular argument used by Senator Bricker 
and others, however, does seem to call for some com- 
ment. It has been suggested that the curb on the 
President’s treaty making powers in the present 
amendment might prevent some future President 
from endorsing schemes for what is called ‘world 
government’, and involving this country in such con- 
stitutional arrangements without consulting the peo- 
ple. In this area of dispute it is necessary to proceed 
very humbly and cautiously. There are at this mo- 
ment no practicable schemes for world government. 
The United Nations, like its predecessor, the League 
of Nations, is based on the precisely contrary assump- 
tion that all its members are independent and com- 
pletely sovereign autonomous states. The danger, if 
it is a danger, is a very remote one indeed. It is 
extremely unlikely to arise in the life of anyone now 
living, and it may quite conceivably never arise at 
all. For the moment and in any foreseeable future 
world government is both psychologically and politi- 
cally out of the question. It is true that in the area 
of western civilization nationalism and the idea of 
the completely independent national state is slightly 
on the wane and very much on the defensive. The 
western peoples have had a sufficiently long experi- 
ence of nationalistic feeling to become aware of its 
dangers and defects, but in Africa and Asia strong 
nationalistic feeling has only just emerged, and it 
will be a long time yet before the fever begins to 
die down. 


We have much too much to worry about here 
and now to start harassing ourselves with the 
thought of possible schemes for world govern- 
ment at a much later date. Our immediate busi- 
ness is to secure the peace for the next twenty-five 
years, not to forestall possible political develop- 
ments in the second half of the twenty-first 


century. 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. 


V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


There is the point. Men are not gods. We are not 
the lords of the future and the rulers of history. We 
must concentrate on the forbidding tasks which lie 
before us here and now. It may well be, for all we 
know, that, at some distant date and in circumstances 
which we cannot foresee, world government may be- 
come a practicable proposition. In the circumstances 
of that time it may even seem a desirable thing; it 
may even by then be vitally necessary for human 
well-being. At all events our plain duty is to leave the 
people of that distant date free to do whatever they 
deem it best to do in the light of their own knowledge 
and experience. To devise constitutional expedients 
here and now to prevent perhaps our great-great- 
grandchildren from doing what they want to do, and 
may feel they ought to do, would be mere presump- 
tuous folly. All the arguments for the Bricker amend- 
ment are bad, but this is incomparably the worst of 
all. 


Is There a War Party in America? 

Few things do more harm to the Western Alli- 
ance, and to the reputation of the American ally 
in Britain and Europe, than the widespread no- 
tion in those countries that America contains an 
influential minority which advocates and even 
desires war. Over here we know well enough that 
this suspicion is ridiculous nonsense. No respon- 
sible person here either desires war or advocates 
it in set terms. 


On the other hand, it would be a mistake to write 
off this gloomy suspicion in the allied countries as 
though it were a mere product of Communist propa- 
ganda. Red propaganda is active enough in the mat- 
ter, and makes the most of its chances, but it must 
be confessed that the chances of which Red propa- 
ganda make so much are provided by a company of 
irresponsible speakers in this country whose remarks 
are widely reported in the press and who are believed 
to carry much more weight and authority than in 
fact they possess. 

These people do not really desire war as such, but 
they are apt to indulge in a violent rejection of every 
conceivable alternative to war. In other words, al- 
though such people may not want war, if we followed 
their counsel and leadership war would almost cer- 
tainly result. In a strained and bedeviled political 
situation, such as now confronts us, the only possible 
alternative to war is negotiation, involving conces- 
sions on both sides, and ultimate agreement at least 
as to the boundaries defining the respective spheres 
of influence of the disputing parties. The type of man 
who cannot bear the thought of negotiations along 
these lines may indeed be quite sincere in protesting 
that he does not want war, but what alternative has 
he to propose if he rejects the idea of the negotiation? 
Certainly we cannot continue indefinitely along the 
present lines. Real zeal for peace must be marked by 
a willingness to explore the possibility of every con- 
ceivable alternative to war, and those who say that 
people who spurn all thought of negotiation are in 
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LOCATION 


Everywhere 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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EVENT 


PENTECOST 
(D) Laymen’s annual conference. 


Commencement, Episcopal Theo. 
Seminary. 


San Francisco 


(N) Church Conference of Social 
Work. Theme: “Sources and Re- 
sources of Christian Social Work.” 
Speakers: Dr. E. C. Blake, Dr. 
L. W. Mayo. 


Washington, D. C, 


Dist. of San Joaquin 


Dist. of Salina 


Dist. of Eastern 
Oregon 


College of Preachers clergy con- 
ference. Lecturer: Rey. Howard 
Johnson. 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES) 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


fact a war party, whatever they may be in theory, are 
not altogether wide of the mark. a 

A particularly outrageous example of this kind of 
thing was Brig. Gen. Howley’s assault on the Presi- 
dent for having engaged in private correspondence 
with his one time friend and military colleague, 
Marshal Zhukov. “You don’t sit down with murderers ~ 
and discuss business,” he said, with the air of one 
who thinks he has scored a good debating point. 


(D) Visitation of Leadership 
Training Team, NC Dept. of 
Christian Ed. Miss E. L. Benignus. 


On the contrary, where no possibility of police 
action exists, and when you do not desire to be 
murdered, and have some rational doubt about 


(D) Visitation of Leadership 
Training Team, NC Dept. of 
Christian Ed. Rey. A. D. Davies. 


your ability to murder the murderer except at the 


(D) Visitation of Leadership 
Training Team, NC Dept. of 
Christian Ed. Miss Lynette 
Giesecke. 


gravest cost to yourself, that is precisely what you 
do do. ‘Doing business’, even with a murderer, 
is at least preferable to being murdered or to 


| Dist. of Spokane 


Tues, ea 
May 31- 
June 3 


Wed. 


June 1-3 


June 1-15 


Thurs. 
June 2 


Fri. 
June 3-5 


Sat. 
June 4-5 


Sun. 
June 5-8 


June 5-10 


Mon. 
June 6 


June 6-9 


June 6-10 


Waring, Texas 


(D) Visitation of Leadership 
Training Team, NC Dept. of 
Christian Ed, Rev. Wm. B. Mur- 
dock. 

(D) New Curriculum workshop. 
Camp Capers. 


Morrilton, Ark. 


Alexandria, Va. 


(D) Woman’s Institute. Camp 
Mitchell. 


Commencement, Va. Theo. 
Seminary. 


murdering him. Such language is preposterous 
nonsense, and particularly unhelpful at the pres- 
ent time. How it must rejoice their hearts in 
Moscow to read such things! 


Appeasement 
Perhaps the worst disservice that the ill-conceived, | 


Celigny, Switzerland 


Ecumenical Institute, World 
Councii of Churches. Chateau de 
Bossey, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Commencement, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School. 


Commencement, Church Divinity 
School of Pacific. 


Waring, Texas 


Healdsburg, Calif, 


(P) Province 7 Laymen’s Training 
program. Camp Capers. 

(P) Province 8 Laymen’s Training 
program. El Rancho del Obispo. 


ill-fated Munich Agreement rendered mankind was | 
the way in which it turned “appeasement” into a bad 
word. Appeasement simply means making peace or 
keeping the peace. The Munich Agreement failed 
lamentably as an essay in appeasement because it 
failed to keep the peace. It made the great mistake 
of offering and accepting concessions without de- 


Granbury, Texas 


(D) Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
retreat. Camp Crucis. 


manding or insisting upon any comparable conces- 
sions from the other side in exchange. 


Wayne, Pa. 


Romney, W. Va. 


(N) ACU priests’ convention. 
Theme: “The Teaching Vocation 
of the Church.” Valley Forge Mil- 
itary Academy. 

(D) Adult conference, Theme: 


“The Renewal of the Church.” 
Peterkin Conf. Center. 


Philadelphia 


(D) Annual convention. 


But because one particular essay in appease- 
ment was a clumsy failure, that is no reason for 
holding that appeasement itself is necessarily an 
evil and cowardly thing. The lesson which Munich 
teaches is not that we should avoid all negotiation 


McKinney, Texas 


Austin, Texas 


(N) ACU southwest catholic soci- 
ology conference. Lecturers: Rev. 
M. B. Terrill, Rev. H. F. Rogers, 
Dr. W. G. Jenkins. 


(N) School of Church Music and 
Liturgies. Lecturers: Rev. Massey 
H. Shepherd, Jr., Vernon DeTar. 


and abhor all concession, but that we should 
insist on exacting concessions as great as we offer. 


When I was in England in 1938 I belonged to that 
small minority at the time who wrote and spoke with 


June 6-12 


Dist. of North Texas 


(D) Visitation of Leadership 
Training Team, NC Dept. of 
Christian Ed. Miss Lynette 
Giesecke. 


some violence against the terms of the Munich settle- 
ment. At the time this made us very unpopular, but — 
we perservered nevertheless and were fully vindi- 


Dioc. of Montana 


(D). Visitation of Leadership 
Training Team, NC Dept. of 
Christian Ed. Rev. Wm. B. Mur- 


dock. 


cated a year later. But this I must acknowledge: 
if the Munich Agreement had succeeded in keeping 


Dioc. of Olympia 


New York City 


(D) . Visitation of Leadership 
Training Team, NC Dept. of 
Christian Ed. Miss E. L. Benignus. 


peace, it would now be universally hailed as a great 
act of statesmanship, instead of being denounced 


(N) Executive Committee, Broad- 
rata and Film Commission. 


even by those who strongly supported it at the time. 
The preservation of the peace is what the great mass 
of the people in every land desire and expect from 


New Haven 


Commencement, Berkeley Divin- 
ity School. 


their political leaders more than anything else. If 


Evanston, Ill, 


Commencement, Seabury-Western 
Theo. Seminary. 


the peace is preserved, mankind will rise up and call 


Salina, Kans. 


(P) Province 6 Laymen’s Training 
program. Baker Hotel, 


the peacemakers blessed. But how is the peace to be | 
preserved if we are to abhor and denounce even the | 


Omaha, Neb. 


(D) Youth vocational conference. 
Brownell Hall. 


most rational and cautious efforts at appeasement? 


Honolulu, T. H. 


(N) General Convention planning 
committee, 


Peace will not descend upon us miraculously from 


Hendersonville, N. C, 


(P) Province 4 conference on 
Alcoholism. Kanuga Lake. 


heaven. Heaven, very wisely, does not do that kind 
of thing. A season of peace on earth is something 


Cincinnati, O. 


London, England 


(D) Parish Life conference. 
Speaker: H. P. Warrener. Proctor 
House, 

(N) World Assembly, Girls’ 
Friendly Society. Royal Albert 


Hall. 
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which men have to make by their own sacrifice and 
their own self-discipline, and those who are willing 
to take risks in order to make it are rightly hailed 
in the gospels as blessed. 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


rban Church, Clergy Shortage 
— Problems Weighed by Council 


One of the problems of decentrali- 
‘ation in any large community is 
what to do with the major focal 
Joints of interest around which ur- 
an life gravitated 50 years ago. 

. And the downtown church is no 
sxception. 

As people move into outlying resi- 
ential districts and the social, eco- 

homic and cultural patterns of a 
neighborhood change, the Church is 
faced with a dilemma: 
> To pull up stakes and follow the 
crowd. 
> To stay put (buildings do not 
move as easily as people) and face 
new challenges. 
_ Although the former seems the 
more attractive course in many in- 
stances, the emphasis of the national 
Shurch, through its Division of Ur- 
9an-Industrial Church Work, has 
seen to hold fast to the old location 
and face the problems of the chang- 
ng neighborhood with the zeal of the 
missionary in a remote island out- 
90st or a lonely stretch of country 
coad. 

As long as there are people living 
und working downtown who need the 
xospel, there is work for the down- 
own church to do. 

Bishop Frederick J. Warnecke, of 
3ethlehem, Pa., vice-chairman of the 
Division of Urban-Industrial Church 
Nork, put it this way at a quarterly 
neeting of National Council, April 
7, at Greenwich, Conn.: 

“The failure of many city churches 
o keep pace with the shifting tides 
f population have made their mag- 
lificent buildings shallow facades for 
he deterioration within.” 

The bishop outlined the newest re- 
earch techniques of the division and 
iamed 11 urban parishes selected as 
pilots” in the division’s new re- 
earch program, the purpose of which 
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is to forge out reproducible tech- 
niques whereby the Church can be 
made increasingly meaningful to 
people in modern industrial society. 

Condemning the paganism of the 
American city, the Bishop declared: 

“Though we have the largest 
church population in the cities, we 


bad _. 


Bishop Warnecke: challenge in cities 


have the largest unchurched popula- 
tion as well. The next great mission- 
ary opportunity of the church may 
well be in the city. 

“Too many are trying to live the 
placid English rural parish life of 
the 1890’s in our bustling present- 
day American life. There is a lack of 
understanding of modern media of 
getting to the masses. 

“In instance after instance city 
churches have watched their tradi- 
tional member groups move away 
without making an effort to attract 
newcomers to the neighborhood. 


“Interest should also be continued 
in the people who live close to the 
church in the city, for when the 
church begins to lose interest in the 
people of its own neighborhood, the 
church itself dies.” 

Outlining the work begun two 
years ago by the research program, 
Bishop Warnecke stressed the fact 
that his committee had kept careful 
records, made adequate supervision, 
held conferences and made reports 
of their findings. This would consti- 
tute useful data for other dioceses 
when the experiment is completed: 
Urban-Industrial Grants 

A fund, whose officers desire that 
it remain un-named, granted to the 
Division of Urban-Industrial Church 
work the sum of $25,000 a year for 
five years for this purpose. Of this, 
20 per cent is stipulated to be used 
for supervision and the balance dis- 
bursed to designated centers. Three 
of the centers receive grants from 
sources other than the Fund of $11,- 
500. The remaining eight centers re- 
ceive fund grants totaling $20,000, 
making total per annum grants of 
$31,500. 

The centers designated are as fol- 
lows: 
© Diocese of Pittsburgh—three in- 
dustrial area towns, Braddock, Wil- 
merding and Duquesne, centering at 
St. Mary’s Church. The program here 
is being carried out along the lines 
pioneered by the Society for the Pro- 
motion of the Industrial Mission. 
Fund grant: $3,500. 
> Diocese of Chicago. St. Mark’s 
Church. This is a traditional inner 
city type of community, with a parish 
in a crisis stage. The program here 
is being centered on social relations 
and a trained social worker will be 
added to the staff, June 1. Grant from 
Fund—$3,500. 
> Diocese of Massachusetts, St. 
John’s Church, Roxbury Crossing, 
Boston. This is a poor to middle- 
income neighborhood with many cri- 
tical problems. Here again direction 
will be on social relations, with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of chil- 
dren. The grant of $3,500 made pos- 
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sible the addition to the staff of a 
trained worker. 

> Diocese of Albany, St. Paul’s 
Church, Schenectady. This is a wage 
worker’s neighborhood, with the par- 
ish largely made up of employees of 
General Electric and their families. 
The program will be directed at the 
Church and the worker. The new rec- 
tor, the Rev. William S. Van Meter, 
was for five years Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Labor of the State of Ore- 
gon, and is, by special arrangement, 
spending approximately two days a 
week as Senior Research Consultant 
with the Division of Urban Indus- 
trial Church Work. Grant from Fund 
—$1,500. 

& Diocese of Bethlehem, St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, and five cooperating 
parishes. The Wyoming Valley has a 
weakening economy and is in trouble 
economically, due to the falling off in 
demand for anthracite coal. The pro- 
gram is being centered on the pool- 
ing of clerical and other skills among 
' the cooperating parishes in order to 
mobilize maximum strength. Fund 
grant: $1,500. 

> Diocese of Pennsylvania, Memor- 
ial Church of the Advocate, Phila- 
delphia. This is a depressed and con- 
gested community. The program di- 
rection is on community service and 
a distinct emphasis upon personal 
evangelism. Fund grant: $1,500. 

> Diocese of New York, St. Peter’s 
Church, Chelsea, New York City. 
This historic church is in a chronic 
problem area, with a heavy influx 
of Puerto Ricans. Special reference 
to Puerto Rican children is the tar- 
get. A Spanish-speaking university 
graduate has been added to the staff. 
Fund grant: $2,000. 

> Diocese of Southern Ohio, Christ 
Church, Cincinnati. This is a down- 
town church, with a massive pro- 
gram. They are now building a new 
one and a half million dollar church 
and are determined not only to stay 
in the inner city but to succeed there. 
Plans are under way for market re- 
search analysis, religion potential 
surveys and similar special emphases. 
The program will also involve devel- 
opment of lay leadership generally. 
Finances for the participation of this 
parish in the program are coming 
from local sources. Grant from source 
other than Fund: $5,000. 

® Diocese of Maryland, Memorial 
Church, Baltimore. This is an older 
area with three sharply defined dif- 
fering neighborhoods—one section of 
which will be almost completely re- 
built as part of a state and civic de- 
velopment program. The program is 


being directed on the increasing in- 
volvement of the parish in civic and 
neighborhood affairs. A public health 
nurse has been added to the staff. 
The finances of $5,000 for this pro- 
ject have come from an anonymous 
donor. 

> Missionary District of Nevada, 
Trinity Church, Reno. There is an 
increasing demand here for the 
Church’s ministry by people whose 
marriage is in difficulty, and an in- 
creasing number of transient teen- 
agers and young people present an 
opportunity to the Church. 

The direction will be on pastoral 
counseling services, with special em- 
phasis on sound home life. The Youth 
Offering of 1955 is designated for 
this purpose. The grant from sources 
other than the Fund is $1,500. 
> Diocese of Texas, St. David’s 
Church, Austin. It found itself five 
years ago with certain symptoms of 
impending crisis. The congregation 
adopted an interesting and signifi- 
cant master plan entitled ‘““God Dared 
Mightily,” which was evolved after 
a lengthy conference and consulta- 
tion with Church executives in many 
fields. The plan is now partly in 
operation and will be fully operating 
as payments begin. There are five 
specific directions of program, but 
the one which will be strengthened 
as a result of the Fund grant of 
$3,000, will be social relations, with 
a specific attempt to win people in 
the immediate service area. 

Other Council business: 


Budget 
The Council recommended three 
budgets for the coming triennium 
instead of one. The first, $6,221,508, 
representing no substantial increase 
over that of 1955; the second, $7,- 
192,723, and the third, $8,063,271. 
Budget A, the “basic budget,” is a 
must; budget B lists further urgent 
needs, and budget C outlines impor- 
tant work that could be done with 
added funds. 


Lenten Offering 
Presiding Bishop Sherrill told the 
group he thought “we finance too 
large a part of our work by people 
who are dead and from gifts of little 
children.’ His remark was made just 
before the Council unanimously rec- 
ommended that the Lenten Mission- 
ary Offering of the children of the 
Church not be used to balance the 
regular national budget, but as a 
special contribution for advanced 
work. Most dioceses at present in- 
clude this offering in their quota 
payments to National Council. 


Bishop Sherrill was also referring; 
in his statement to the policy, whose 
termination the Council has recom- 
mended, of using income from trust; 
funds to balance the annual budget. 


Builders for Christ 

As of April 20, total pledges: 
$3,978,983; total cash received: $2,- 
842,936. Fifty-seven of the 87 dio- 
ceses and missionary districts have; 
pledged, or over-pledged, their pro-) 
portionate shares, reported Bishopjj 
Henry W. Hobson (So. Ohio). He 
predicted the Church could expect 
another $180,000, thus going over the\ 
$4,150,000 top by a narrow margini 
of about $9,000 only, he stressed, “if|: 
all do their work.” 


More Demand than Supply, 
Despite, however, the encouraging { 
report on the Builders for Christ} 
campaign, the Church faces a critical} 
shortage of immediately available\( 
funds. Requests for $852,000 for) 
emergency building work have come: 
in, reported the Rev. William G. 
Wright, director of the Home De- 
partment, but BFC unallocated funds. 
can make available only $225,000) 
now. He said that these requests: 
actually represent $3,600,000 worth! 
of construction, since they are made 
only after other local resources hay 
been exhausted. 

Equally as serious, Mr. Wright 
stated, is the shortage of clergy andl) 
women workers. He predicted thei 
clergy shortage would reach its most® 
critical stage by the middle of 1956, 
as men who would not normally have’ 
retired do so because of the sociak 
security benefits that will come t@ 
them. 

Joining him in his emphasis on the 
shortage of trained women workers 
was Bishop Karl M. Block (Calif.) 
and Mrs. Arthur Sherman, Execu-) 
tive Secretary of the Woman’s Aux-+ 
iliary. . 

Bishop Block urged the Council tc 
consider recognizing St. school fy 


House (graduate training school for 
women in Berkeley, Calif.) as a na 
tional Church institution. Later the! 
Council approved such recognition\) 
effective when the Highth Province 
seeks it. 1 
Resolutions Approvec 

That the Council inform President 
Eisenhower of its support of his! 
willingness to enter into direct ne\| 
gotiations with Communist Chin 
“looking toward a cease fire in thé) 
Formosa Straits.” | 
That a loan of $8,000 be made t¢/ 


195)) 
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jhe Bishop of Alaska to be used to- 
Yard the building of a missionary 
twelling at St. Timothy’s Mission, 
Panacross, to replace one destroyed 
ty fire last March. The mission 
ferves an Indian community on the 
fpper Tanana River. The priest-in- 
i arge visits five or six out-stations 
. the area and takes services at the 
earby Air Force Base. 


. Armed Forces 
{ Chaplain Robert Plumb, executive 
yecretary of this division, stressed 
jhe urgent need for more Episcopal 
‘haplains. In the Air Force alone, 
fe pointed out, the expanding quota 
vill increase by nine and although 
easonable time is given for the 
Vhurch to fill this new quota, if it 
fannot do so, then those in authority 
jave the right by law to fill these 
laces with chaplains from other de- 
tominations. 


| 


; Christian Education 


The Rey. David R. Hunter, direc- 
br, reported on the work of this de- 
jartment. A set of new publications 
esigned for use for all Church School 
rades was presented to Bishop 
therrill. 

» Designed to help children see that 
feople in the Bible had the same 
Jaily problems as themselves, the 
sooks had such intriguing titles as 
*Tish and Mike—Two of God’s Chil- 
fren,” for Grade I students, and 

he Church is My Home, Too.” 

i Story material inside had been de- 
jigned to meet these modern times 
iS was shown in the tale of the little 
oy who jumped through a television 
ereen and landed in the first cen- 
jury, A. D. 
| Appointments 


’ Thomas P. Govan, visiting profes- 
for of history at Tulane University, 
ew Orleans, executive chairman for 
aculty work in the Division of Col- 
2ge Work. 
' The Rev. Alfred E. Persons, now 
ector, St. Matthew’s Church, Enid, 
)kla., and the Rev. Richard U. Smith, 
ector, St. Christopher’s Church, Kai- 
ua, Oahu, Honolulu, both to be as- 
ociate secretaries in the Division of 
veadership Training. 

Miss Margaret Chasen, Los An- 
reles diocesan consultant on Chris- 
jan Education, associate editor, Di- 
rision of Curriculum Development. 


—_ 


loint Consecration Plan 
Proposed in Unity Talks 


A proposal that “three bishops in 
he historic succession participate in 
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the laying on of hands at all subse- 
quent consecrations of Methodist 
bishops” has been advanced by Gen- 
eral Convention’s Joint Commission 
on Approaches to Unity as a possible 
first step towards eventual organic 
union of Methodist and Protestant 
Episcopal Churches. 

Meeting April 28 and 29 at the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., the 
Joint Commission offered its proposal 
to the Commission on Union of the 
Methodist Church. 

The proposal, according to the 
Episcopal commission secretary, the 
Rev. Charles D. Kean, rector of 
Washington’s Epiphany Church, is 
only “preliminary,” and represents 
the thinking of the commission based 
on experience with the Philippine In- 
dependent Church. 

That church (H#Cnews, April 3) re- 
quested union with the Episcopal 
Church and consented to have its 
bishops consecrated at a service in 
which three Episcopal bishops—the 
Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, Hono- 
lulu; the Rt. Rev. Norman 8. Bin- 
sted, Philippines; and the Rt. Rev. 
Robert F. Wilner, suffragan, Philip- 
pines—took part in the “laying on 
of hands.” 

The Aglipayan (Independent 
Church) bishops were then members 
of the historic episcopate. 

Mr. Kean pointed out that similar 
thinking lies behind the proposal to 
the Methodists, but added that “cer- 
tain understandings must be agreed 
upon” by both sides before the pro- 
posal could get beyond the discus- 
sion stage. 


Chaplain Plumb: cites real need 


The Methodist Commission will 
meet and draw up a proposal answer- 
ing the Episcopalians. It is to be 
presented at the next joint meeting 
of the two commissions, probably in 
January, 1956, Mr. Kean said. 

In tracing the background of the 
unity discussion, Mr. Kean pointed 
out that the Episcopal Church has 
two mandates from General Conven- 
tion: 
> To approach organic union by way 
of inter-Communion (inter-celebra- 
tion—clergy celebrating at each 
other’s altars). 
> To prepare a statement on faith 
and order. (This was done and pre- 
sented to the Lambeth Conference in 
1948 and General Convention in 1949, 
and accepted by both bodies.) 

Mr. Kean pointed out that the pro- 
posal advanced in St. Louis has a 
long way to go before it will even 
be ready for presentation to General 
Convention. He predicted that it 
would be 1958 at the earliest before 
that could happen. 

“The consecration proposal is more 
than something purely mechanical,” 
he pointed out. “The Methodists must 
reciprocate and there must be a meet- 
ing of minds on just what is involved 
in such action.” 

The Epiphany Church rector ex- 
plained that Methodist consecrations 
are held during that Church’s Gen- 
eral Conference, once every four 
years. 

“Tt is our suggestion that at those 
consecrations bishops in the historic 
episcopate participate,” he said, em- 
phasizing that he did not mean only 
Protestant Episcopal bishops, but any 
in “historic succession,” which could 
include, for example, such Churches 
as the Greek and Russian Orthodox, 
Polish National Catholic Church and 
Old Catholic Church. 

The Rt. Rev. Robert F. Gibson, Jr., 
Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia, and 
Methodist Bishop Ivan Lee Holt pre- 
sided at the joint meeting. Bishop 
Gibson was acting for the Episcopal 
commission’s chairman, the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop of Minne- 
sota, who is in Europe. 

The two-day conference consisted 
of a joint meeting of Methodist and 
Episcopal commissions—comprising 
bishops, clergy and laymen—meeting 
the first day; ‘bishops only’ meeting 
the second day. To the latter were 
invited many bishops of both 
churches who were not commission 
members. 

Aim: to see things from a bishop’s 
standpoint. 


DIOCESAN 
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Dedication of Twin Towers 


Opens Kansas Convention 

Bishop Goodrich R. Fenner had a 
glowing report for delegates attend- 
ing the 96th annual convention of 
the Diocese of Kansas, showing a 
record 999 confirmations in 1954, and 
increases in communicant strength, 
baptisms and Church School enroll- 
ment. 

Opening the convention in Grace 
Cathedral, Topeka, Bishop Fenner 
dedicated the building’s newly-com- 
pleted twin towers at a service of 
Choral Evensong. Following his dedi- 
cation talk, he turned to his spiritual 
charge to the diocese and spoke of 
the work of the parish as ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Community.” 

Decrying an “ancient foe” of re- 
ligion, expressed today as the “dis- 
tinction between the religious and 
the secular,’’ he declared that one 
of the great, but still-to-be achieved, 
objectives of the Reformation was 
“to rescue religion from the exclu- 
siveness of the cloister and the mona- 
tery. .s..7, 

“Because of the great emphasis 
upon personal sanctity,” he contin- 
ued, “the tendency has been all the 
stronger to think of religion in isola- 
tion from the secular—to think of 
it as a self-sufficient activity. 

This, more surely than anything 
else, keeps religion out of the market 
place; out of man’s work-a-day life; 
out of his political and cultural in- 
terests, and out of so many other so- 
called secular interests, to which re- 
ligion alone gives validity and whole- 
someness.” 

He called the task of the Christian 
Community that of uniting life and 
religion. “Only Christ in the midst 
of the community can keep religion 
from being interpreted as aloofness 
from the world’s affairs.” 

Clergy delegates elected to Gen- 
eral Convention are: the Very Rey. 
John Warren Day, Topeka; the Rev. 
Messrs. Harry Heeney, Topeka; Rob- 
ert Swift, Lawrence, and Frederic J. 
Raasch, Wichita. Lay delegates: Clif- 
ford Stone, El Dorado; J. R. Prich- 
ard, Fort Scott; Fred Study, Win- 
field and Corlett Cotton, Lawrence. 


Meanwhile, in Erie 


Delegates to the 45th annual con- 
vention of the Diocese of Erie ac- 
cepted enthusiastically the four- 
pronged challenge of their bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. William Crittenden. He 
told them to go back to their homes 
and develop a deepening spiritual 
life; a renewed prayer life; schools 
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Bishop Fenner a glowing report 


of prayer in all parishes and mis- 
sions, and a definite commitment for 
‘the contagion of personal evan- 
gelism.” 

Echoing this challenge, Bishop 
Frederick J. Warnecke of Bethlehem, 
guest preacher, urged churchmen to 
put some of the zeal shown by Com- 
munists to work for the Christian 
religion. 

Meanwhile, the convention, meet- 
ing in Christ Church, Meadville, 
heard organizational reports show- 
ing a healthy increase in all phases 
of the Church’s program as well as 
in membership and baptisms; ad- 
mitted to mission status St. Christo- 
pher’s Mission, Hickory township, 
and adopted an increased missionary 
salary schedule for 1956 and 1957. 

Delegates elected to General Con- 
vention are: Clergy, the Rev. Messrs. 
Paul Schwartz, Meadville; Thomas L. 
Small, Oil City; Lloyd E. Greesle, 
Sharon, and Ralph E. Hovencamp, 
New Castle; Lay, Rollo McCray, Wa- 
terford; E.G. Potter, Smethport, and 
George Hamilton, Meadville. 


And, in Sacramento 


Indications that the Diocese of 
Sacramento is “on the move” with in- 
creased emphasis on mission activity 
were seen at its 45th annual conven- 
tion in St. John’s Church, Marysville, 
Calif. 

Bishop Noel Porter expressed be- 
lief that confirmations would pass 
the 1,000 mark during the coming 
year. 

The bishop also announced that he 
will ask for a bishop coadjutor at 


the 1956 diocesan convention, since 
his retirement becomes effective, Dec. , 
18, 1957. 

During business sessions delegates 
admitted to parish status Grace Me- 
morial Mission, St. Helena, and to 
mission status the new Mission of 
the Good Shepherd, Orland, and held 
elections. 

Clergy delegates to General Con-_ 
vention are the Rev. Messrs. J. T. , 
Lewis, Eureka; Charles Williams, | 
Woodland; Thomas B. Turnbull, Red- | 
ding, and Victor Hatfield, Marysville. 
Lay delegates: Hugh Brown, Grass 


Valley; C. P. Taylor, Marysville; 
Charles Ure, Eureka and Russell Tye, 
Vallejo. 


The Rt. Rev. Donald G. Campbell, 
Suffragan Bishop of Los Angeles, , 
was guest speaker at the convention 
dinner. | 


Paying to Work | 
In the Diocese of California the : 
kids are so enthusiastic about work- - 
ing for the Church that they are : 
paying for the privilege—and there : 
is a long waiting list. 
Twenty-one high school boys and | 
girls from San Francisco and Oak- 
land and the Bay area paid to work 
during their Spring holidays. 

All between the age of 15 and 17 
years old, and members of Church 
clubs, guilds and other groups, they 
spent four days at El Rancho Del 
Obispo, “the Bishop’s Ranch,” dioc- 
esan retreat and conference center 
some 80 miles from San Francisco. 

There they rolled up their sleeves 
and dug fence post holes, sawed up 
trees to make room for the new 
Rancho Chapel that is now being 
built, painted some of the retreat 
buildings, and generally ‘“‘worked like 
Christian beavers” to ready the place : 
for the series of large (100-200 kids 
a week) summer conferences to be- - 
gin in July. 
The First 21 

Each youngster who attended the » 
“work conference’ not only provided | 
his own transportation, but paid $10 ) 
each for food during his stay. 

The youths are the first 21 to an-} 
swer a voluntary appeal by the Rt. | 
Rev. Karl Morgan Block, diocesan. | 
More wanted to pay for their work- | 
vacation at the ranch, but the diocese » 
was able to provide only enough ) 
supervisors to handle the limited | 
number. 

Supervisors were the Rev. Canon } 
Charles Guilbert and the Rev. Canon }! 
David Forbes of Grace Cathedral, and 
Miss Mary Moores of the diocesan }! 
staff. ( 
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PARISHES 


Kansas Church Interior 


Gutted by $100,000 Fire 


As he reflects on the blaze that 
gutted the interior of Trinity Church, 
Lawrence, Kans., the rector, the Rev. 
Robert E. Swift, must feel that his 
sermons are strikingly prophetic. 

The Sunday before a fire of un- 
determined origin swept through the 
church building, causing damage 
estimated at between $75,000 and 
$100,000, he preached on the power 
of Christianity to pull an individual 
through difficult times. 

The next morning he was told on 
his arrival at a meeting in Atchison, 
“You'd better get back to Lawrence. 
Your church is burning.” 

The fire was reported just before 
10 A. M., and the blaze was well 
underway by the time firemen could 
reach the scene. 

The blaze destroyed the roof and 
gutted the interior, sweeping in its 
path all the furnishings in the main 
building except for a few pews and 
stained-glass windows. 

Through the efforts of church 
members, all the silverware and most 
of the altar silver and brass were 
saved. Spectators also pitched in to 
help, pulling hoses, taking out what 
could be saved and trying to rescue 
some of the vestments. 

An adjoining chapel and new addi- 
tion—part of a recently-completed 
three-year building program—were 
not damaged, except for broken win- 
dows and slight water damage in an 
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anteroom of a chapel. Built in 1859, 
the chapel is the oldest Episcopal 
church building still in use in Kansas. 

The damaged building was begun 
in 1870 and completed three years 
later. 

Fr. Swift, who opined that the 
blaze may have broken out in the 
blower of the organ, which has a 
large motor, said he thought the 
smaller church chapel would be put 
into full service. 

Offers were also extant from clergy 
of other denominations willing to 
put their facilities at Fr. Swift’s 
disposal. 

The fire broke out, April 18. The 
building was insured for $160,000 
and the furnishings for $8,000. 

The desirability of taking out fire 
insurance was later driven home by 
Bishop Goodrich R. Fenner at the 
diocesan convention. 


Ahead of Schedule 


A funeral pyre in Albany, Calif., 
in front of St. Alban’s Church may 
be a strange sight, but the congrega- 
tion was celebrating a mortgage- 
burning—and a high moment in the 
energetic life of communicant Frank 
G. Sibilia, barber in the Mark Hop- 
kins Hotel, San Francisco. 

The mortgage-burning is the re- 
sult of the work he began. 

Seven years ago St. Alban’s— 
where the Rev. John H. Blacklidge 
is rector—built their parish hall, 
which now serves as a church, for 
$60,000. The people thought it would 


Fireman fights blaze at Lawrence church from top of 110-foot ladder 


take 10 years to clear this debt. Now, 
six years later the debt has been paid 
off, and the Rt. Rev. Henry H. Shires, 
Suffragan Bishop of California, lit 
the torch to the mortgage. 

Frank had a “vocational giving” 
idea when the mortgage hung heavy 
over the small congregation in Al- 
bany. He decided to work evenings 
and days-off for his church, setting 
up a barber shop in his attic and 
cutting neighbor’s hair. The proceeds 
were slated for a “Mortgage Redemp- 
tion Fund.” 

Vocational giving spread among 
parishioners: one lady made jelly 
and sold it for the fund; lawyers, an 
accountant and a salesman worked 
after hours and gave their fees. Pho- 
tographers, dressmakers and tailors 
joined in the movement. 

The idea so caught on that many 
parishes in the country have picked 
it up and are using it to keep their 
building programs going. 


Here and There... 


Cornerstone of the first building 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Field, Severna 
Park, Md., will be a stone salvaged 
from World War II bomb damage 
to the famous St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Field, London. It was presented to 
Bishop Noble C. Powell of Maryland, 
by Her Majesty’s Consul, Stanley G. 
Burt-Andrews while the Rev. Lewis 
O. Heck, vicar of the Severna Park 
church, looked on. The cornerstone- 
laying ceremony takes place June 5 
with both Bishop Powell and the 
British Consul scheduled to be 
present. 

Church of the Holy Cross, Tryon, 
N. C., was consecrated last month by 
Bishop Matthew George Henry of 
Western North Carolina. The orig- 
inal church was opened for services 
in 1884 in a $200 frame building; 
today’s edifice is valued at more than 
$225,000, exclusive of parish house, 
chapel and rectory. The Rev. Charles 
L. McGavern is rector. 

A May 27-28 auction sale at Ros- 
lyn, Virginia’s diocesan center, was 
sponsored by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of St. James’ Church, Richmond, to 
help with a parish hall building pro- 
gram with the whole parish partici- 
pating. Even small members of the 
Church School worked on auction 
posters. 

Two historic churches marked an- 
niversaries in April: St. Mark’s-in- 
the-Bouwerie, New York City, the 
160th year of its cornerstone-laying, 
and Calvary Church, Hillcrest, Wil- 
mington, Del., the opening of its 
centennial expansion program. 
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CAMPUS REPORT 
BY SARAH SHIPP 


EDUCATION 


Student Stresses Value 
Of Parish ‘Background’ 


How is the girl who comes to 
Smith College—or any college—to 
experience and explore her faith— 
how to deepen, express or even find 
it? Should she seek religious orienta- 
tion through participation in activi- 
ties of the college religious associa- 
tion, of which she is automatically a 
member? Or should she turn rather 
to voluntary association with the lo- 
cal parish of her denomination? 

My answer would be—both. Our 
worship and religious study as stu- 
dents of Smith College can give 
greater meaning and direction to 
our school work and depth to our 
relationships with fellow students. 

The program of worship is two- 
fold: there are the more formal 
weekly College Vesper Services, with 
speakers from the faculty and out- 
side, and the smaller daily services 
in the Little Chapel in the library 
wing, which, not as formalized, are 
conducted for the most part by stu- 
dents, though also by faculty and 
town clergy. Through these, we can 
build and strengthen our concept of 
the student’s life as a true Christian 
vocation. 

Group Inquiry 

Primarily, the attitude of the 
College Christian Association in its 
activities is a spirit of group inquiry. 
Such a direction is influenced by the 
temper of the college community but 
also by the need of the students and 
the potential of an interdenomina- 
tional association. 

The broadest attempt at group in- 
quiry is made annually when most of 
the College becomes involved in the 
week-long Religious Forum. Then 
some aspect of religion—most re- 
cently, the relation of ethics and 
faith—is explored under the leader- 
ship of representatives of the Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
faiths, with numerous discussions 
in the College houses and the Re- 
ligious Center. 

The more satisfying experience on 
the personal level lies, for me, in 
participation in some such activity 
as a study group. Here a smaller 
number of girls voluntarily submit 
themselves to the discipline of reg- 
ular attendance and a little outside 
work in order to study the Bible, 
particular tenets of their common 
faith, or a socio-political problem 
with a religious approach, such as 
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desegregation. There can be found 
more nearly a sense of Christian 
fellowship in and through such work. 

The weekly program of lectures 
and discussions over coffee and 
cookies at the Religious Center cov- 
ers the widest range of subjects 
presented in varying degrees of for- 
mality. We may have a lecture on 
anxiety, Lenten discussion of a the- 
ological nature, or open discussion 
on the subject of faith, sex and love. 
A recent series which proved most 
effective considered the relation of 
religion to the arts. Occasionally stu- 
dents from other colleges join us for 
these discussions. 

In the light of the ecumenical 


Miss Shipp, Smith senior 


movement, the values when students 
of different denominations confront 
each other in such a spirit of in- 
quiry is evident. But recognizing 
that denominations do exist, we have 
to admit that the College Christian 
Association does not replace the 
parish church, any more than the 
most comfortable of dormitories re- 
places the home. The student with 
the background and support of a 
strong parish affiliation can make a 
more positive approach and more 
valid contribution to the college re- 
ligious activities as a member of her 
denomination. 

Episcopal students at Smith enjoy 
some rather unique advantages. St. 
John’s Church of Northampton is 
right in the middle of the campus, 
and caters especially to student 
needs. The emphasis here is on wor- 


ship and fellowship, rather than in- , 
tellectual inquiry. This is the place ¢ 
where the coffeepot is always ready j 
to be put on, where someone is al-. 
ways willing to stop and chat. 
Because the emphasis is on wor-. 
ship, the most important part of thes 
program is the service of Holy Com-. 
munion Wednesday mornings at 7:15,) 
followed by a student breakfast. As§ 
many as 250 students may attend 
during Lent; regular attendance is 
about 50. 
Since they are especially planned jj 
for students, the service and break- 4 
fast combine the parish and student 4 
orientations. Also deepening the sense ¢ 
of fellowship, open house for students} 
at the rectory on Friday nights has} 
become a popular institution for stu-|} 
dents, who get to know each other a 
little better away from the stressij 
on exams and assignments. Far from} 
least on the program, the three ser “4 
ices on Sunday are well attended byg 
students. 
A Core of Worship | 
Even as the College Christian As 
sociation contains a core of worship, 
St. John’s makes ample provision for 
study and inquiry, as well as for par- 
ticipation in a full program of parish] 
activities, such as altar guild, choir, 
church school teaching, suppers and 
bazaars. 
The emphasis and character of 
these two programs differ. Many: 
girls are completely satisfied by one: 
or the other. (Some, unfortunately, 
ignore both.) But I feel that the stu-t 
dent who takes advantage of the: 
opportunities offered by both cani 
better fulfill her perplexing dualil 
role of student, withdrawn from the: 
world, and citizen, of local, national 
and world communities. 


In Briefs os 


At Sewanee, Tenn., three bishops)| 
and a priest will receive honorary 
Doctor of Divinity degrees during) 
commencement exercises of the Uni-> 
versity of the South in June. They 
are the Rt. Revs. Albert R. Stuart ofi 
Georgia; John J. M. Harte, suffra+ 
gan of Dallas; John Vander Horst; 
suffragan of Tennessee, and the Rev. 
C. Capers Satterlee, rector of Chure 
of the Advent, Spartanburg, S. C. 

At Episcopal Theological School) 
Cambridge, Mass., Raymond W. Al- 
bright, professor of Church history 
has been named visiting professov) 


at the University of Marburg, Ger+ 
many. |] 
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ecord Attendance Marks 


Province III Conference 


: More than 100 young people, ages 
~.4-20, from the 13 dioceses compris- 
ng the Third Province found a “new 
road to Damascus’’—a new energy 
‘ind approach to the Church in their 
‘ives and their lives in the Church— 
‘it the Province’s annual Youth 
eeting at the Diocese of Mary- 
yand’s Claggett Conference Center. 
5 Present for a rounded program of 
jiscussion, fellowship and worship 
ere youth delegations from each of 
_he member dioceses and their clergy 
jvouth advisors, led by the Rev. Rich- 
frd L. Harbour, rector of St. Barna- 
as’ Church, Irvington, N. Y., who, 
on June 1, will become executive 
‘secretary of National Council’s Youth 
ivision. 
Sharing responsibilities with him 
vas his wife, Virginia, slated to be 
‘She Youth Division’s Editor of Pub- 
ications. 
5 Held April 17-20, the conference 
avas planned by the Rev. Frederick R. 
Murray, of Philadelphia, the Prov- 
snce’s Youth Director. 

It was the first time in the history 
)f the annual gatherings that every 
jliocese was represented. 

' “It was like the old story of Saul 
pn the Road to Damascus, with a new 
»wist,’ reported Virginia’s Youth 
dvisor, the Rev. Philip M. Gres- 
ham, assistant rector of St. James’ 
Whurch, Richmond, Va. “This time it 
tvas ‘The Road to Damascus, U. S. 
7A.,’” he told his home congregation. 
“The vigor and enthusiasm displayed 
it the conference was something to 
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‘Conference leaders and youth officers at Claggett meeting* 


YOUTH 


see. They asked a lot of questions 
and showed a real interest and con- 
cern.” 

Re-elected chairman of the Prov- 
ince’s youth groups was Bill Ham- 
bler, Easton, with other elections 
seeing Beverley Birchfield, Southern 
Virginia, chosen as treasurer; Tabb 
Thornton, Virginia, secretary, and 
Jim Carns and Bob Middleton, of 
Washington, D. C., and Pennsylvania, 
respectively, vice-chairmen. 


Operation Foster Parents 


If a fellow needs help, the YPF of 
All Saints’-by-the-Sea, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., are only too ready and 
willing to pitch in—and age is no 
barrier. 

Five years ago they “adopted” a 
12-year-old Greek boy, Evangelos Pe- 
dakos, under the direction of the 
Foster Parents Plan for War Chil- 
dren. They subscribed to the Plan’s 
requirements of $15 per month for 
each child sponsored, plus clothing, 
letters, gifts and food. They raised 
the money and other donations 
through projects of their own and 
have declined outside assistance. 

Today Evangelos is a husky 17- 
year-old, working as an apprentice 
mechanic and trying to support him- 
self and his mother in a one-room 
apartment. He is over the age for 
sponsorship, but the YPF is con- 
tinuing its help until he becomes 
self-supporting. 

Why? 

Because he needs it. 

*(L. to r.) Bill Hambler, Beverley Birchfield, 


Mr. Harbour, Mr. Murray, Tabb Thornton, Jim 
Carns and Bob Middleton. 
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Okolona President Lauds 


Value of Trade Schools 


Dr. W. Milan Davis, president of 
Okolona College, Okolona, Miss. (a 
college endowed by the Church), ap- 
peared as guest speaker recently on 
the “Galen Drake Show,” a CBS- 
Radio Network presentation. 

Describing the college as a “voca- 
tional high school and junior college 
located in a farming area,” Dr. Davis 
said students “fare not only prepared 
for vocations in home economics, ag- 
riculture, plumbing and other fields, 
but also assist the neighboring farm- 
ers in developing their farms.” 

He explained that three hours 
each day were spent by students in 
learning a trade, and three hours on 
academic subjects. 

In an interview following the 
broadcast, Dr. Davis declared that 
the trade-school system of education 
as practiced at Okolona College, an 
inter-denominational school, was in- 
strumental in reducing the juvenile 
delinquency rate. 


Long Record 


Two members of the choir of Trin- 
ivy Church, Williamsport, Pa., have 
served 105 years between them. 

They are Bert Wood, elected to the 
vestry in 1914 and junior warden 
under the past five rectors, who has 
been in the choir for 67 years, and 
Marshall L. Hough, elected to the 
vestry in 1922 and senior warden 
under the past four rectors, whose 
choir service totals 38 years. 

Trinity’s choir of 10 men and 28 
boys is one of the oldest vested male 
choirs in the nation. 

The church’s present rector is the 
Rev. Dr. William B. Williamson. 
Vincent P. Fish is choir director and 
organist. 


In Brief... 

After 28 years as senior warden, 
Henry L. Brown was given emeritus 
status at the Memorial Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Germantown,. 
Philadelphia. S. Wyman Rolph suc- 
ceeds him as senior warden. 

The Rey. Roswell O. Moore, cur- 
rently concluding graduate studies. 
at the Yale Divinity School will, no: 
later than Jan. 1, 1956, become Pro- 
gram Director of the Diocese of Cen- 
tral New York—a_ newly-planned 
position. He is the son of the late 
Dr. Frank W. Moore, a leading mem-_ 
ber of the diocese and a member of 
National Council. He is a native of 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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Versatile Princess Deals 
With Sports and Theology 


Few men can boast that a royal 
princess taught them how to shoot 
pool as well as a better understand- 
ing of Church doctrine. 

But in years to come, the men who 
are now the boys of St. Francis Boys’ 
Homes, Ellsworth and Bavaria, Kan., 
ean look back on just such an experi- 
ence. 

Not only did H.R.H. Princess 
Tleana of Romania teach them a new 
way of playing pool, she went horse- 
back riding with them, played ping 
pong and attended an informal dance. 

All these activities were conducted 
in between worship services of the 
Easter season and addresses made 
by the Princess on ‘An Orthodox 
Looks at the Anglican Church” and 
on Holy Communion. 

Princess Ileana and her two daugh- 
ters, Magdalena, 15, and Elizabeth, 
13, were guests of the St. Francis 
Homes from Good Friday through 
Easter Tuesday. 

Deeper Study of Theology 

Addressing a reception in her 
honor at the Ellsworth Home, she 
urged a deeper study of theology by 
the laity and pointed out that, “in the 
Orthodox Church we have many the- 
ologians who are not priests. A the- 
ologian does not need to become a 
priest. Many women study theology.” 

Explaining the necessity to avoid 
attachment to any material thing, 
Princess Ileana said, ‘‘sometimes peo- 
ple feel that the careless treatment 
of the Orthodox altar, when it is not 
in use, is a mark of dishonor. Rather, 
it is a mark of spirituality. It is the 
liturgy that is holy, not the altar, or 
even the ‘words of institution.’ We do 
not claim to know when in the sery- 
ice Our Lord causes the miracle of 
the Real Presence to occur.” 

Speaking to the boys at the Bavaria 
Home, the princess traced the de- 
velopment of Holy Communion. “In 
the Old Testament the blood of the 
Sacrifice was not to be consumed,” 
She said, “because it was regarded 
as conveying the life of the sacri- 
ficed animal. This is why Our Lord 
specified that His blood was to be 
consumed. It conveys to us His resur- 
rected life.” 

She looked upon intinction as con- 
trary to the will of Our Lord. “We 
need not fear the Communion cup. 
That which conveys life and new 
health will not convey disease,” she 
said. “Our Lord touches only to 
bless.” 

Princess Ileana, who fled her native 
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H.R.H. Princess Ileana 


country when the Communists took 
over, is the daughter of the late King 
Frederick and Queen Marie of Ro- 
mania, sister of the exiled queens of 
Greece and Yugoslavia, and a great- 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria of 
England. 

She is married to a doctor in New- 
ton, Mass., and is the mother of six 
children. She is also a communicant 
of the nearby Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Waban. 


Bishop Powell Dedicates 
Work of Oklahoma Artist 


A well-known Enid, Okla., artist 
and writer has put a lifetime of 
Christian devotion and more than a 
year’s skillful wood-carving into the 
creation of a Christ the King cruci- 
fix for St. Matthew’s Church, her 
home parish. 

Miss Gwen Hendrickson is re- 
sponsible for the ancient-style cross 
depicting the risen, ascended vic- 
torious Christ. 

“A number of others assisted her 
from time to time (including Miss 
Maurine Frantz, Mrs. Julian Feild 
and Bob Britton), but the main ef- 
fort and talent was Gwen’s,” said her 
rector, the Rey. Alfred E. Persons. 

Dedicated by Bishop Chilton Pow- 
ell of Oklahoma, the cross is five 
feet, five inches in height and four 
feet in width, and is mounted on the 
walnut-panelled reredos behind the 
new high altar. An adaption of a 
German design, the cross is carved 
of Philippine hardwoods presented to 
the parish for the project by Mrs. 
Feild and the late Dr. Feild. 

Miss Hendrickson is a native of 


Okeene, Okla., and moved to Enid in 
1920. A member of St. Elizabeth’s 
Guild, the Business and Professional 
Women’s group in the parish, she | 
writes a regular column on art for a 
local newspaper and has published a \ 
book of poetry. 


In Briefeecss 


Mrs. Henry Knox Sherrill, wife of f 
the Presiding Bishop, was hostess 3 
at a special tea given as part of & 
its annual meeting by Seabury House } 
and Garden Guild, of which she is: 
president. Purpose of the tea was 5 


to thank contributors to Seabury 
House and to introduce the confer- 
ence center to new friends in the} 
vicinity. Seabury House serves not 
only as a meeting place for quarterly ; 
meetings of National Council, but § 
also houses an average of two local, , 
regional or national Church confer- - 
ences a week. 

Mrs. J. Carroll Johns, executive » 
secretary of Church Mission of 
Help, Diocese of Maryland, was pre- - 
sented with an orchid and named 
“Orchid Lady of the Week” by the ? 
Baltimore-News Post on their pro- 
gram over WBAL-TY. Mrs. Johns 3 
received this award for her out- 
standing work for the past 20 years. . 

The late Mrs. Roy H. Laird of Kil- - 
gore, Tex., willed to the Quin Foun- - 
dation and the Seminary of the: 
Southwest at Austin, one-fourth each # 
of her $1,000,000 estate. The former 
institution is a revolving fund for 
the building of missions, churches # 
and schools in the diocese. 


Miss Hendrickson and crucifix — 
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CLERGY 


West Texas Priest Elected 
To Be Diocese’s Suffragan 


The Rev. Richard Earl Dicus has 
been elected Suffragan Bishop of the 
Diocese of West Texas. Election took 
place at a special council held at St. 
Mark’s Church, San Antonio, and 
attended by nearly 250 lay and cler- 
ical delegates from 68 parishes and 
missions. 

Presently rector of Church of the 
Redeemer, Eagle Pass, and priest-in- 
charge of Holy Trinity Church, Car- 
rizo Springs, Mr. Dicus was chosen 
on the fifth ballot after the council 
had considered 35 nominees who, 
with the exception of five, were all 
from Texas. The five were: 

The Rev. Gordon T. Charlton, Jr., 
assistant secretary, National Coun- 
cil’s Overseas Department; the Rt. 
Rey. J. Wilson Hunter, Missionary 
Bishop of Wyoming; the Very Rev. 
Thomas M. W. Yerxa, dean of St. 
John’s Cathedral, Wilmington, Del.; 
the Rey. Frederick H. Arterton, rec- 
tor, All Saints’ Church, Chevy Chase, 
Md., and the Very Rev. Clarence R. 
Haden, Jr., dean, Grace and Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dean Haden withdrew before bal- 
loting began. 

A native of Jerome, Ariz., the 
newly-elected bishop attended Phoe- 
“nix Junior College, Hampden-Syd- 
ney College, and the University of 
the South. He was ordained a priest 
in 1938 and served churches in Ari- 
zona, Arkansas and California before 
being called to the two West Texas 
churches he has served since 1946. 

His present diocesan posts include 
chairmanship of the Department of 
Christian Education and membership 
on the Standing Committee. In the 
past he has held other diocesan posts 
and was for two years a trustee of 
the University of the South. 

Bishop-elect Dicus is married and 
the father of two children. 


New Jersey Diocesan 

Over 1,000 parishioners were pres- 
ent at installation Services at Trinity 
Cathedral, Trenton, for the Rt. Rev. 
Alfred L. Banyard, seventh Bishop 
of the Diocese of New Jersey. 

The former suffragan bishop was 
elected to succeed the Rt. Rev. Wal- 
lace J. Gardner, who died last Oc- 
tober. ee . 

The enthronement address was de- 
livered by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. 
B. Donegan, Bishop of New York, 


while Professor Everett S..Wallis of , 


Princeton University, read the cer- 
tificate of the bishop’s election. 
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Bishop Banyard was ordained a 
priest in 1932 by the late Bishop 
Paul Matthews of New Jersey. He 
became rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Westville, and the Church of Christ, 
Bordentown. He resigned his parish 
in 1948 to become archdeacon of the 
diocese, and in 1945 was elected suf- 
fragan bishop. 


Changing Jobs 

The Rev. James Bennett Edwards, 
Jr., formerly curate at St. James’ 
Church, New York City, is now full- 
time chaplain at the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration Hospital there, succeed- 
ing Chaplain Ernest M. Hoty, who 
resigned to become rector of St. 
Peter’s - by -the-Sea, Narragansett, 
Reglis 


Hospital Chaplain Edwards 


A graduate of Rollins College and 
of the Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary, Alexandria, Va., Chaplain Ed- 
wards served previously as chaplain 
of St. Barnabas’ Hospital, The 
Bronx, and has had clinical pastoral 
training at Bellevue Hospital, N.Y.C. 


Bishops Elected 

In widely separated elections, the 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, rector of St. 
Paul’s, Richmond, Va., and the Rev. 
Frederick P. Goddard, rector of St. 
John’s, Marlin, Texas, were chosen 
for. the episcopate. 

Mr. Brown was named Bishop Co- 
adjutor of Arkansas on the sixth bal- 
lot in Little Rock. No decision on his 
acceptance has been announced. Mr. 
Goddard, chosen on the second bal- 


‘lot in Waco, has accepted election as, 


one of two suffragans to be named in 
the Diocese of Texas. 


DECEASED 


© JANETTE M. E. HALL, in New York, 
in April. She was founder and presi- 
dent of J. M. Hall, Inc., retailers in 
Church supplies. 


© KATHERINE KEELER WHITMAN, in 
Racine, Wis., April 6. She was the 


-widow of the Rev. W. Freeman 


Whitman who from 1924 until his 
death in 1953 was Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History and of Moral 
Theology at Nashotah House. Mrs. 
Whitman, daughter of the late Judge 
and Mrs. Harvey Ray Keeler, was a 
native of Cleveland, Ohio. 


© THE VEN. GEORGES E. BENEDICT, re- 
tired Archdeacon of Haiti, in Port- 
au-Prince, April 15, ten days before 
his 72nd birthday. Though retired, 
he was historiographer, member of 
the Board of Examining Chaplains 
and head of the committee on the 
revised edition of the French Prayer 
Book for the district. He also con- 
ducted services regularly at Holy 
Trinity Cathedral. Born in Cayes, 
Haiti, Archdeacon Benedict was 
graduated from Philadelphia Divin- 
ity School and was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1909. He was at one 
time dean of Holy Trinity Cathedral. 


® THOMAS LOGAN JOHNSON, 46, 
prominent Negro layman who was 
junior warden and Church School 
superintendent at St. Paul’s, Mar- 
tinsville, Va., April 14. A native of 
Richmond, Va., he was one of the 
organizers of St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion. After a time in the insurance 
business, he joined the composing 
room of the Martinsville Daily Bul- 
letin and for some time past has been 
press chief and head of the stereotyp- 
ing department of the paper. In addi- 
tion, he was active in civic and Boy 


Scout work in the community. 


© MRS. PHILIP FROHMAN, wife of the 
architect of the Washington Cathe- 
dral, in Washington, April 5, after 
a long illness. She was born in Cin- 
cinnati and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, where she became 
known as a Singer and a violinist. 
Her husband is one of the world au- 
thorities on Gothic architecture. 


© PAUL LYMAN MOSES, 57, clerk of the 
vestry of: Christ Church, Ontario, 
Calif., March 31. He was'‘head of the 
Science Department at Chaffey High 
School.:In:addition to his work with 
the vestry, he served on many com- 
mittees for the renovation of the 
church and rectory. 


ARMED FORCES 


For Chaplains: No ‘Cease Fire’ 


KOREA REPORT 


This story of the work of Chap- 
lain Stipe in Korea is sent to 
ECnews from Pfc. Desmond L. 
Kincaid (Diocese of Los Angeles) 
and Cpl. Sidney T. Stuller (Dio- 
cese of Oregon), both with the 
Office of the 24th Division Chap- 
lain. “We feel,” they write, “that 
the story of our chaplains in 
Korea is an essential and wmpor- 
tant one. Many Episcopal soldiers 
here share with us the opinion 
that more of our priests are 
needed here...” 


Statistical monthly chaplains’ re- 
ports do not tell of the difficulties 
faced by chaplains in Korea; the 
hardships are many and the comforts 
are few. In the winter, the bitterly 
cold wind rages, chafing the faces 
and hands of the chaplain and his 
driver as they travel from unit to 
unit holding services; visiting the 
sick, injured and confined. In the 
summer when men drop from heat 
prostration, and the thick dust blows 
ceaselessly, the chaplain is on call 
day and night. 

On the front lines in Korea, Amer- 
ican troops are still on 24-hour alert, 
and Episcopalians of the 24th In- 
fantry Division are still attending 
the services of the Church. Chaplain 
(Capt.) Jack H. Stipe now serves 
with these soldiers and shares their 
watchful and tense life in the hills 
just south of the demilitarized zone. 

His life demands many long hours, 
and he maintains a full daily schedule 
of services, visits, consultations and 


Up at dawn for work 


16 


countless ‘extra’ favors for the men 
in his unit, and for Episcopalians 
throughout the 24th Division. He has 
become tremendously popular with 
men of all faiths in the Division, and 
his infectious smile has brightened 
many a day for troops who have hap- 
pened across his path. A former en- 
listed chaplain’s assistant said that 
to follow Fr. Stipe from dawn to dusk 
for one day was an exhausting but 
gratifying experience. 


Chaplain Stipe was in the Army 


during World War II, rising from the 
rank of private to that of captain. 
He served with the 10th Armored 
Division in Europe. Following the 
war, he attended General Theological 
Seminary and was ordained in 1951. 
Returning to the army as a chaplain, 
he was assigned to Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Maryland. In 1954, Chap- 
lain Stipe joined the 24th Division 
in Korea. 

During his tour with the Division, 
he has instructed and presented 16 
men for Confirmation by Bishop 
Chadwell at the Anglican Cathedral 
in Seoul. Confirmation instruction 
consists of sitting around a stove in 
the chaplain’s tent in the evenings 
listening to Chaplain Stipe’s in- 
struction, which reveals expanded 
knowledge, insight and clarity. He 
conducts Evening Prayer every day 
in his tent, which is often crowded 
for this service. 

Fr. Stipe is also the chaplain in 
the Division Medical Battalion, and 


... Morning Prayer at Medical Battalion 


he generally visits the sick wards 
twice a day. 

Men come to him daily for consul- 
tation on personal problems. It is not 
at all unusual to have men of other 
denominations come to him for help 
even though chaplains of their own 
denominations are not far distant. 

Sunday brings extra work with 
Episcopal services conducted by the 
chaplain at scattered units through- 
out the division, and many units out- 
side the division, since Episcopal 
chaplains are so limited in number. 
The first day will find him bringing 
the Sacraments and instruction to 
Churchmen who serve in the field, 
often traveling many miles over dust- 
choked and treacherous roads to re- 
mote areas. 

Some of his time and effort is di- 
rected toward helping native mis- 
sionaries. Last summer Chaplain 
Stipe was able, through donations 
from Episcopalians, to offer financial 
aid to a struggling Korean priest in 
his efforts to re-establish a church in 
the war-ravaged city of Chunchon. 
Besides funds, he brought vestments 
to the priest, whose own vestments 
were in tatters. 

What does all this mean to Epis- 
copalians in this far-flung outpost? 

Morale is visibly improved and as 
the men perfrom the oftentimes dif- 
ficult duty of serving their country 
in a devastated land, it gives them 
visible knowledge that the Church is 
by their side. 


After lunch .. 


. counselling 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Central College, Tokyo, 


; Graduates 41st Class 


“Academic learning is of little 
use in the ministry of the Church 
unless it has as its foundation a 
simplicity of piety and depth of de- 
votion to Our Lord.” 

With these words the Rt. Rev. 
Timothy S. Makita, Bishop of Tokyo 
in the Nippon Sei Ko Kai, urged 
members of the 41st graduating class 
of the Church’s Central Theological 
College in the capital city to bear in 
mind the fundamentals of the Chris- 


) tian faith. 


The small class (four members) 


received diplomas certifying satis- 


factory completion of three years of 
post-college training in academic and 
Spiritual discipline. 

The diplomas were presented in the 
presence of the Most Rev. Michael H. 
Yashiro, Primate of Japan, friends 
and fellow students, by the Rev. M. Y. 
Mori, sub-dean, who officiated in the 
absence of the Rev. S. F. Nishi, dean 
of the college, who was on furlough. 

The Rev. Christopher Morley, Jr., 
Professor of Church History, on leave 
in the U. S., also missed the exercises. 


| ICU Sunday 


Meanwhile, in another part of 
Tokyo, the International Christian 


_ University prepared to celebrate its 


founding in 1949 by the observance 
of “ICU Sunday,” June 19. 

On that day churches throughout 
the U.S. will recognize this outstand- 
ing experiment in international 
Christian fellowship and education 
with a special ICU prayer and re- 
ports of the work being done there. 

Founded six years ago and opening 
its doors in 1953, the university 


_ represents the contributions and sup- 


port of 14 Protestant denominations. 
The Japanese provided $500,000 and 
the U. S. and Canada, $3,500,000, to 
erect the school on a 365-acre tract 
that was formerly the site of a Zero 
aviation training field. 

Six Hundred Students 

At present there are nearly 600 
students and 80 faculty members. 
Students currently enrolled are from 
India, China, Korea and Thailand, 
as well as Japan. No color, class or 
national barriers exist. 

Americans’ main contact with the 
school is through the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University Founda- 
tion, Inc., 44 East 23rd Street, New 
York City. Mrs. Harper Sibley, active 
Episcopalian and former member of 
Episcopal National Council as well 
as former president of the United 
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Seminary Graduation* 


Church Women, is president of the 
ICU Foundation. 


Panama Fair 


The Annual Spring Festival of the 
Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon, Canal 
Zone, drew its usual large crowd this 
year—an estimated 4,500 men, 
women and children. 

Considered one of the main attrac- 
tions was the Panama Railroad 
scooter, which shuttled between Bal- 
boa Heights and the Morgan Gardens 
all day, transporting people back and 
forth free of charge. This not only 
attracted the children, but also made 
the parking problem less acute. 


Triennial ‘Trailer’ 


Of particular relevance to delegates 
and other intending to visit General 
Convention this Fall is a National 
Council film, “A Song of the Pacific,” 
recently released and telling the story 
of the Church in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands and Okinawa. 

Produced by Alan Shilin and photo- 
graphed by Toge Fujihara, the film 
shows how the Church has affected 
the lives of four inhabitants of the 
islands—a young nurse, an old Ko- 
rean, a Hawaiian clergyman and an 
Okinawan leper. 

Serving as an effective ‘trailer,’ 
in movie terms, for the ‘main attrac- 
tion’ of General Convention, the film 
is available from National Council’s 
Audio-Visual Division at the pur- 
chase price of $210 and the rental 
price of $8. i 


* Graduating student A. N. Imamiya receives 
diploma from sub-Dean Mori, as faculty members 
R. N. Whybray (1.), and Y. Endo (r.), look on. 


NCCJ Tour 


Representatives of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
will make their annual tour to the 
birthplace of three major religions, 
July 4-Aug. 18. 

The 1955 brotherhood seminar will 
be led by Allyn Robinson, director 
of the Conference’s Commission on 
Religious Organizations. 

The seminar will leave New York, 
July 4, and travel to Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, Brussels, Vienna, Istanbul, 
Jordan, Cairo, Israel, Athens, Rome, 
Paris, London and Geneva. 

Highlight of the trip will be par- 
ticipation in the four-day World As- 
sembly, July 11-15, at Brussels. The 
Assembly will mark the fifth anniver- 
sary of World Brotherhood. 

In Berlin the group will get a 
close-up view of East-West problems 
and tour both sectors of the divided 
city. 

A conference will be held in Rome 
with Vatican leaders, and interviews 
will be conducted with Church and 
state officials. 


Change of Prelates 


The Rey. Robert Wright Stopford 
has been named Bishop of Fulham, 
England, to succeed the Rt. Rev. 
George Ernest Ingle, who has been 
nominated Bishop of Willesden. 

The new Bishop of Fulham’s post 
includes supervision over all Angli- 
can churches in 26 European coun- 
tries. 

Because of the active role he played 
in seeing that a full program of re- 
ligious activity was made available 
to athletes participating in the XVth 
Olympiad in 1952 at Helsinki, Fin- 
land, Bishop Ingle, a former Cam- 
bridge track star, was given the title, 
“Bishop of the Olympics” (HCnews, 
Spal 1033,, IEG Sy2,.) 


Postscript... 


In a letter to HCnews, Suffragan 
Bishop Lyman C. Ogilby reported: 

“A bit of news you may want to 
insert in your notices: Peter Remsen 
Ogilby was born April 9, at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Manila. 8 lbs. 5.5 oz—our 
first child. (Both Mother and Peter 
are doing fine, but Daddy has got an 
awful swollen head!)”’ 

Mrs. Ogilby is the former Ruth 
Dale. The boy’s grandfather, the 
late Remsen B. Ogilby, was a presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., from which Bishop Ogilby 
was graduated and from which he re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate last 
year. 


Buy your transportatiot 
TRAVEL ARRANGEMENT 


Flying saves time... our CREDI 
plan saves strain on your budget 


Travel arRANGEMENTS 


No doubt there will be elected many clerical 
and lay deputies to General Convention who 
will be face to face with a very real financial 
problem when they begin to arrange their 
travel to and from Honolulu. They will want 
to take their wives or husbands along. After 
all, Hawaii is a wonderful place to spend an 
exciting vacation. And this year that vaca- 
tion can be woven into the period when Gen- 
eral Convention will be meeting, or immedi- 
ately following. These people will welcome 
the news that now they can buy all their 
transportation on extended credit. 


How the plan works 


You need make only a small down payment 
when you buy your tickets—as little as ten 
percent of your total transportation cost; the 
balance can be taken care of in small regu- 
lar payments spread out over many months. 


NUMBER ONE FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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r wire for details 


This is the easy modern way to work glob 
trotting travel costs into your regular budg| 
without straining that budget ... the rea 
practical way to take advantage of an oppo 
tunity for a trip you have always wanted 
take. Even the cost of side convention tow 
can be included if you use our plan. 


Wives and husbands can go along 


Because so many announcements ha 
stressed the fact that travel accommodatio 
can be granted only to official delegat 
many people have asked whether or not re 
ervations can be made for wives or husba 
The answer is yes; TRAVEL ARRANG 
MENTS can grant, with no delay, acco 
modations for wives of elected deputies | 
General Convention or to husbands of del 
gates to the Woman’s Auxiliary Trienni 
Meeting. 


No matter where you live ... | 


Regardless of where you live, TRAVE 
ARRANGEMENTS can handle all ¢ 
your travel problems to and from Hon 
lulu. We can make reservations for ya 
from your home town all the way to th 
Islands and return. Because we hav 
handled practically all official overse 
travel for the Episcopal Church for | 
decade, we have the experience that wi 
get you to and from General Conventia 
without the headaches usually assoc 
ated with such long distance travel. 
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General Convention on 
xtended Payment Plan 


Se Sea 


Above is one of 
Northwest 
Orient’s 

new Turbo 
Constellations 
with tip tanks 
at the end of 
the wings which 
inerease the 
flying range of 
the plane by 
some 700 miles. 
To the left, the 
spaciousness of 
the new Turbo 
Constellation’s 
cabin is shown 


The photographs above were supplied by Northwest Orient Airlines 
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ED TY’ ors 


The Spirit of Truth 


S T. PAUL says something about the Holy 
Spirit which may surprise some to the point 
of astonishment. He declares that the Holy Spirit 
revealed the meaning of the resurrection. He 
hints that it took Pentecost to explain Easter. 

- In the cryptic passage, “. . . the gospel con- 
cerning his Son, who was descended from David 

-according to the flesh and designated Son of 
God in power according to the Spirit of holiness 
by his resurrection from the dead... ,” the 
apostle hints that at first the apostolic commu- 
nity did not know what to make of the resurrec- 
tion. But he says that what initially was hidden 
from the faithful the Holy Spirit later revealed. 
“According to the Spirit of holiness” —a Pauline 
locution for ‘“‘the Holy Spirit’”—the resurrection 
means that Jesus is Lord, that he is Christ, or 
in the pregnant phrase of Romans, that the 
risen Lord is “Son of God in power.” 

Paul distinguishes between the fact of the 
resurrection and the meaning of the fact. He 
makes it clear enough that the fact of the resur- 
rection was the work of the Father. But he says 
that the meaning of the fact awaited disclosure 
by the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is thus the author 


as (Gone Spirttas 


JEAN REYNOLDS DAVIS 


(A Poem for Pentecost) 


Ove thou, white wind of freedom, searing high 
With screaming voice of leaf-dust in thy flame, 

Down orchard aisles in echo of thy cry 

Go volley gusts of fruit to stream thy name. 

Come fast and sing the life and singe the dead, 

And ring and swing and swallow up the loose 

With pure magnificence unmerited 

In glory swirls that burn their last excuse. 


For it will take the shake of mighty breath 
To stir decayed leaf hearts of clay clod man 
And strip his mired soul of mouldering death 
And penetrate his pall of earthy plan. 

Alas, we shudder, cling, and sink our race 


When through us God would send His loving grace. 
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of our faith, for it was not until the meaning of 
the resurrection was revealed that the Christian 
faith began to appear. The foundation of oun 
belief is not that a wonderful man named J esd 
once lived and died and rose from the dead, bu 
that he who lived and died and was raised front 
the dead is Son of God in power. 

The process which issued in the writing of the 
Christian Creeds was begun by the Spirit of 
truth. In revealing that the resurrection is the 
compelling evidence of the identity of our Lordt 
the Holy Spirit set the stage for the apostolia 
proclamation, which resulted in advancing 
creedal development a further step. The apos- 
tolic preaching seems to have aroused bitter op4 
position among many Jews simply because it) 
struck them as blasphemous. They knew that 
Scripture asserts that whoever is hanged to 2 
tree is accursed of God, when everyone knew 
that Jesus had been crucified. How could Jesus be 
both the Son of God, as his now Christian foli 
lowers said, and also the accursed of God, as th 
Bible described those hanged to a tree? 

But the witnesses of the resurrection did no 
doubt the revelation of the Spirit of truth, ane 
they met the apparent dilemma head on. Thr 
length and the antiquity of the Passion story 
together with the frequency with which it re 
flects Scriptural antecedents, bear witness to thd 
early Church’s insistence that Jesus did not bes 
come Christ when he rose, but that he died az 
Christ, and that even that phase of his careel 
which ended on a cross was “in accordance with 
the Scriptures.”’ 


New Form of Expression 

The logic inherent in the initial revelatinyl 
thus led the Spirit-driven Church almost imme) 
diately to see and to say that Jesus of Nazareth 
Was never an ordinary man, but the most extra/ 
ordinary one, and that he was before the worl 
was made. The French scholar Hering’s discov) 
ery that when Philippians 2:5 ff. is translate 
into Aramaic it becomes a poem suggesti 
strongly that in earliest Christian times—eve 
decades before the Fourth Gospel appeared—: 
the faithful so believed in a Christ. who haé 
come down from heaven to take on human flesk 


SS 
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d appear as man that they wrote poems and 
schaps sang about it. And when at last the 
yuncil of Nicea declared the divine nature of 
© Son to be of the same being as the divine 
ture of the Father, what was new was not 
iis belief, but this form of expression of the 
}tial belief, that Jesus actually 7s Son of God 
/power. 
he Holy Spirit’s revelation of the identity of 
risen Lord made a new understanding of 
2 Bible both possible and necessary. For if 
sus is what the Spirit says—Son of God in 
er—not only must Scriptural tradition end 
jhim, but it must also point to him and prepare 
him. The anguished cries which Biblical 
secialists sometimes utter over older Christian 
forts to find Christ in both plain and obscure 
‘d Testament passages are never entirely justi- 
id, for as the end and the aim of Scripture, the 
nm of God in power cannot have been left 
stirely without witness even there. St. Paul’s 
tonishing use of the Hagar-Sarah story of 
*nesis, in which the apostle found the Old and 
»w Covenants typified in the mothers of 
amael and Isaac, respectively, may be more 
fzenious than profound, but it reflects obedi- 
‘ce to the compulsion early Christians felt, 
ider the leading of the Spirit of truth, to ap- 
joach God’s people’s past in the light of Christ’s 
surrection and its meaning. 


ier of Present and Future 

‘The Holy Spirit’s activity also demanded a 
i approach to the present and the future. 
ader the Spirit’s guidance, the Church saw 
hat St. Paul put so well in the fifteenth chapter 
‘first Corinthians, that Christ is ruler of the 
sesent and the future. His present task is to 
tablish the Kingdom of God by destroying all 
ner rule, authority, and power, crowning his 
ork with the destruction of death itself before 
linquishing the Kingdom to the Father. He is 
new Adam heading a new order of being. The 
st Adam was given life, while this last Adam 
ves it. The kingdom of which he spoke so often 
i the days before his crucifixion—the reign of 
‘e life-giving God—broke in with the resurrec- 
m and the coming of the Spirit. Men need not 
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Catholic For Every Truth of God— 


Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


GF oe; Cay 


The Cover photo, a reproduction of the ‘Descent of the 
Holy Ghost,” by Titian, 16th century Italian artist, is from 
the book “Titian,” published by Phaidon Press and distrib- 
uted at that time (1950: Second Edition) by the Oxford 
University Press. RES ERO ate nee 


wait, and in the power of the Holy Spirit they 
do not wait, for the end of history before par- 
ticipating in the blessed future. Already they 
may live with God—even before the consumma- 
tion they may participate in the life of God. “Our 
fellowship,” writes St. John, “is with the Father 
and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 


‘Crowning Revelation’ 
~ Thus in keeping Whitsuntide, and in celebrat- 

ing the coming of the Holy Spirit, we rejoice 
over the coming of him without whose help the 
resurrection would have remained an enigma, 
and but for whose help the specifically Christian 
faith would not have appeared. Our forefathers 
found this the work of God, and again through 
the leading of the Spirit they found that they 
had not declared the whole truth of the matter 
until they called the Spirit “God.” This Com- 
forter, this Strengthener who was with them to 
lead them into all truth, who both spoke the 
truth of God and enabled them to speak it, was 
God. And the doctrine of the Trinity— the truth 
that in the one God there are three Persons 
whom we call Father, Son, and Holy Spirit— 
came as the crowning revelation of Christian 
theology; and yet it was implied in the Spirit’s 
revelation of what the Father had done and 
purposed to do through the Son’s resurrection. 

The Holy Spirit has not ended his activity. He 
“who spake by the prophets” still does what he 
did among the early Christians: He discloses the 
Lordship and the power of Christ to men. We 
thus find special poignancy in the Doxology 
sung in Whitsuntide, for in celebrating the 
Spirit’s coming, the faithful praise him for his 
gracious gifts to them, without which they could 
not be Christians: 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 

Praise him, all creatures here below; 

Praise him above, ye heav’nly host: 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen. 


os 


At Prosecco TB Sanatorium—watch repairing is taught 


By A. C. ZABRISKIE, JR. 


Mr. Zabriskie, now a second- 
year student at Virginia Theolog- 
ical Seminary, was a resettlement 
officer with the World Council of 


Churches on the Continent. He 
had previously, for a year, been a 
student at the Edinburgh Theo- 
logical Seminary, entering V.T.S. 
after his experiences overseas. 


A FTER spending over a year ob- 
+X serving conditions in refugee 
camps of Austria and Trieste—some 
good, some wretched—it is my opin- 
ion that Churches of America must 
do even more than current programs 
call for to bolster morale there, which 
has plummeted to a desperate low. 

If nothing much has been written 
about religious activity in the camps 
of Austria and Trieste, it is because 
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Literally thousands of ‘nominal and potential Christians ar: 
being ignored’ in camps of Austria and Trieste . . . because c 
extreme shortage of priests, pastors. A first-hand report. . 


REFUGEES: Major Missi 


such activity is almost totally absent 
among the Protestant and Orthodox 
refugees. There are literally thou- 
sands of nominal and potential Chris- 
tians who are being ignored because 
there are extremely few priests and 
pastors to care for them. 

Coupled with the major problems 
of emigration and morale is a third 
sore, that of disappearing morals. 
This is a deeper problem, because 
there is little religious basis upon 
which to build moral standards. Fur- 
thermore, present efforts to alleviate 
this situation are small indeed, in an 
area which should be one of the major 
mission fields of the world. 

Boredom plays too big a role in the 
morale factor. A typical example is 
the lot of Ivan D., one-time farmer in 
a small Bulgarian village. A man of 
little formal education, used to work- 
ing with his hands to maintain even 
the low standard of living he had 
known most of his life, he is natu- 


Class for auto-mechanics at Trieste training scho 


rally an individualist. He doesn’t ex 
joy being told what to do, and resist# 
attempts to force him to do what I 
has been doing voluntarily for year 

So when the Bulgarian regis 
ordered collectivization of farms, M 
D. (and many like him) did n 
respond with the enthusiasm autho 
ities desired. Shunning that exis’ 
ence, he fled to Yugoslavia in 1952. . 

In Yugoslavia, he was put into } 
labor camp with several of his count 
trymen, where he stayed for about /# 
year. Resisting efforts of the Yug@ 
slav government to regiment him, Hi! 
escaped from that camp in the sum} 
mer of 1953, and managed to cree 
across the mountainous frontier thal 
divides Yugoslavia and Austria. Bé 
cause his escape was from an Iro} 
Curtain country, and occurred sind 
1948, he was taken into Camp 10(} 
in Wels, Austria, operated by thi 
United States Escapee Prograi 
(USEP). 


Young Yugoslavian, Australia-bound 


This camp, unlike the vast major- 
ty of refugee hovels in Austria, run 
and financed by the local Austrian 

‘zovernment, is considerably better; 
there Mr. D. received adequate food 
(and for those who are ill, an extra 
Jration is provided) and decent cloth- 
jing, as well as free medical and den- 
jtal care. He studied English, and can 
yparticipate in any one of several vo- 
icational training courses. It is not 
jtoo much to say that Mr. D. found 
‘life in Camp 1002 considerably better 
than on a Bulgarian farm. 
} Legally permitted to work in Aus- 
vtria, it is nevertheless difficult for 
‘refugees to find and keep employ- 
“ment. Austria is a small, vastly over- 
‘crowded and poor country, feeling 
ithe results of the war in her econ- 
somy, especially as there are still ar- 
ymies of occupation. When working 
opportunities appear, it is not un- 


natural for Austrian employers to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Resettlement. Churchs Role 


dl Disa Episcopal Church, which has 
resettled more than 3,000 Dis- 
placed Persons and other refugees in 
the United States since 1948, is cur- 
rently engaged in securing assurances 
for the resettlement of 1,500 more 
units of refugees (families or single 
persons) under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. 

This goal was undertaken in Octo- 
ber of 1953, in a resolution adopted 
by the National Council, calling upon 
“the Department of Christian Social 
Relations, the Committee on World 
Relief and Church Cooperation, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, dioceses, par- 
ishes and individual church members, 
to make every effort to secure at least 
1,500 job and housing Assurances for 
Eastern Orthodox, Old Catholic and 
Protestant refugees who are looking 
to us for resettlement opportunities 
in the United States.” 

The Church has a good start toward 
its new goal, having received 550 as- 
surances from parishes and individ- 
uals by last Dec. 31. This number is 
considerably higher than that of any 
other member communion of Church 
World Service, the coordinating 
agency for Protestant, Anglican and 
Eastern Orthodox Churches. 

If the leading role of the Episcopal 
Church is to continue, there will have 
to be an increase in diocesan and par- 
ish production of assurances. The 
early success has been built partially 
upon assurances from industrial 
groups, nationality groups and the 
relatives or friends of refugees them- 
selves. These sponsors have all been 
related to the Church through coun- 
ter-signatures on the assurance forms 
by a “local agent,” usually the dioce- 
san refugee resettlement chairman; 
but they do not represent work ini- 
tiated by Episcopalians and carried 
through by them. 

As the first tide of these personally 
interested sponsors ebbs, Church 
groups must increase their activity if 
the goal of 1,500 assurances by Jan. 1, 
1956, is to be reached. 

For many millions of refugees, in- 
tegration in their present country of 
residence is the only solution to their 
problems. For several hundreds of 
thousands, however, all hope of a fu- 
ture for themselves and their families 
is dependent upon a chance for emi- 
gration to Australia, South America, 
Canada or the United States. This 


situation made emergency immigra- 
tion legislation not only a necessary 
foreign policy measure for the US., 
but a matter of moral and religious 
responsibility. 

The largest group of refugees eli- 
gible under the Act are those who 
have escaped from communism. Also 
eligible are refugees from natural dis- 
asters or from shifts in colonial ad- 
ministrations. The principal require- 
ment is that they be away from their 
previous place of abode, unable to re- 
turn, and be not firmly resettled where 
they now are. 

The Act does not provide any pref- 
erence for specified occupational 
groups. The persons applying for ad- 
mission under the Act are a cross- 
section of skilled and semi-skilled 
craftsmen, farmers, artists, students 
and professionals. Because of their 
younger age and more recent refugee 
status, they present, in the average, 
better current employment records 
than did the Displaced Persons. 

Dossiers, prepared by the World 
Council of Churches overseas, are dis- 
tributed by the National Council 
(Episcopal) to prospective sponsors 
according to their expressed prefer- 
ences. Usually they go through dioce- 
san refugee resettlement committees, 
but are occasionally sent to individ- 
uals. 

It is not until assurance forms made 
out for the refugee (on the basis of 
information on his dossier) are sub- 
mitted through the National Council 
to the State Department that the refu- 
gee begins his qualifying process for 
immigration. When the refugee has 
passed through the necessary study of 
health, political, social and occupa- 
tional background, he is issued a visa 
to come to the United States. The 
World Council arranges his transpor- 
tation and Church World Service ar- 
ranges with his sponsor here for travel 
from the port of entry to his future 
home. 

The cooperative aspects of the re- 
settlement program are notable. No 
sponsor stands alone in his undertak- 
ing. He has working with him his 
diocese, his national Church and 
Church World Service. In this way, 
each assurance of the 1,500 needed by 
the Episcopal Church, and the 30,000 
needed by Church World Service, 
represents a link in the chain of co- 
Operative ecumenical service. 


WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 


With Answers by Dora Chaplin 


Why Whitsunday? 


‘Tremendous strength 


N THE last issue, we were con- 

sidering some questions about our 
personal relationship with God in 
Christ. Within this relationship is the 
personal power of God, which comes 
in the Person of the Holy Spirit, or 
Holy Ghost. No one can adequately 
describe the Holy Spirit or His Work, 
any more than they can describe God. 
If we are aware of Him, we can some- 
times identify His activity and en- 
ergy, available to every member of 
the Body of Christ. 

While God the Holy Spirit is at 
work elsewhere, He is most predic- 
tably to be found in the worshipping 
fellowship of Christians called the 
Church, which has been described 
as “the sphere of the Holy Spirit’s 
intensive presence and operation.” 

At Whitsuntide we celebrate the 
beginning of this “fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit,’ when the Church as 
a group, and each member of it, was 
suddenly filled with a great power— 
the activity and energy of God which 
came upon them in a new way. J. A. 
Findlay in his Acts of the Apostles 
says: “Something new—it was only 
later than Christian theology learned 
to say Someone different—had come 
upon them.” This same Spirit breaks 
through to the men and women of 
our day—why do we so often forget 
Him? 

Dear Dora Chaplin: 

I am new in the Church. I would like 
to know more about the festivals we 
keep .. . Does Whitsunday have any- 
thing to do with our lives today? I can 
see the point of Christmas and Easter, 
but what is important about Whitsun- 
day? I know it is called Pentecost, and 
someone told me that Pentecost is con- 
nected with the Jewish Passover. Is this 
true? 

(Dick ...17% years old) 
Dear Dick: 

(You will find this answer most 
helpful if you have your Prayer Book 
and Bible handy). 

First let us think about Pentecost 
as it was up to the time the first 
Christians met in Jerusalem. We have 
to remember that the disciples were 
still members of the Jewish Church 
at that time—they hoped that the 
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came upon them in a new way’ 


whole Jewish nation would accept 
Jesus Christ as Messiah. Many other 
pilgrims were in Jerusalem at the 
time to observe the holy day. Jewish 
people celebrate Pentecost (Shabu- 
oth, the Feast of Weeks) to com- 
memorate the day God gave the Law 
to Moses, when the Israelites were 
proclaimed ‘a peculiar treasure, a 
holy nation,” and if you look up the 
description in Leviticus 23, 15-21, you 


“The altar’s hung today 

In red array. 

These placid people cannot see 
The blazing Spirit's instancy. 


Its radiant color speaks 

To him who seeks 

A new earth quick to God's 
desire, 

And touched with Pentecostal 


pre. 
(M. Jenness) 


will see it was a festival of the “‘first- 
fruits,” falling on the fiftieth day af- 
ter the Passover Sabbath. Now when 
the Holy Spirit came to the apostles 
and first Christians, they were sancti- 
fied a “new Israel,’ the barriers of 
language and race were broken for- 
ever. Three thousand were added to 
the Church by baptism that day (see 
the whole story in Acts 2), and in 
I Peter 2:9 we read of the new Israel 
(the Church) as “a chosen people, 
a royal priesthood, an holy nation, 
a peculiar people.” In this way they 
became the “first-fruits” of offering 
to God. 

Now if you will read St. John 14:15 
to the end you will remember Jesus’ 
promise... “The Counselor, the Holy 
Spirit, whom the Father will send 
you in my name, he will teach you 
all things.” (R.S. V.) Turn to John 
20:19-22, in which the appearance of 
Jesus to the disciples in the upper 
room is described, and His words, 
“Receive the Holy Spirit” are given. 
You will be able to understand why 
Kaster Even is often called ‘the 
birthday of the Christian Church.” 
The Christian Church on that day 
became alive with his Holy Spirit; 


but at Pentecost, when the group was 
once more “all together in one place” 
they were more fully endowed with 
the Spirit, which came as a “mighty | 
rushing wind” and “appeared to them 
as tongues of fire.” : 

That is why many have called Pen- | 
tecost “the Confirmation Day of the 
Church.” Look on page 297 of the | 
Prayer Book, and you will see in 
the Bishop’s prayer some of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost which we too may 
receive. St. Paul speaks often of “the 
fruits of the Spirit’”—love, joy, 
peace; long-suffering, kindness, good-. 
ness; faith, meekness and temper- 
ance. If we truly turn to Christ, 
these gifts come through His grace, 
enabling us to do what we hitherto 
thought ourselves incapable of doing, 
to become more like the people God 
intended us to be. Do you see that 
this has everything to do with our 
lives today ? 

While Pentecost was not the first 
time this little group of people had 
known the living activity of the per- 
sonal power of God the Holy Spirit, 
tremendous strength came upon them 
on that day in a new way. In the 
Acts and the Epistles we discover 
what it empowered the early Church 
to do and to endure. Because this 
same strength and guidance comes 
to Christians today, we thank God 
for it at Whitsunday, and celebrate 
its descent upon the faithful follow- - 
ers of Christ nearly two thousand 
years ago. We ask to be strengthened 
by that same Spirit, and to be chan- 
nels for His activity. 

On Whitsunday, listen to these 
words before the prayer of Conse- 
cration when you receive Holy Com- 
mimiont fo ane according to whose 
most true promise, the Holy Ghost 
came down at this time from heaven, 
lighting upon the disciples, to teach 
them, and to lead them into all truth; 
giving them boldness with fervent 
zeal constantly to preach the Gospel 
unto all nations; whereby we have 
been brought out of darkness and 
error into the clear light and true 
knowledge of thee, and of thy Son 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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"A Man Called Peter” 


Restraint, warmth mark Marshall film biography 


By VAN A. 


HE habitual movie-goer has 
plenty of good reasons for stay- 
ing away from most of Hollywood’s 


“religious” pictures. He knows that 


they are, for the most part, a mix- 
ture of sentimentality, sex and a 


' great deal of gazing toward the heav- 


ens. If one were to judge by the 


/) advertising, nothing but more of the 


same could be expected from 20th 


- Century Fox’s “A Man Called Peter.” 
| (Caption: “He Was God’s Kind of 


‘| Man.”’) Fortunately, advertising is 


not always a reliable criterion and 
the picture proved to be a restrained, 
warm, human story that in general 


/ considerably exceeded our admit- 


tedly skeptical expectations. Richard 
Todd was especially fine as the Scot- 


| tish pastor and the supporting actors 


were, as the reviewers like to say, 


quite adequate. 


One of the most surprising and 


f gratifying aspects of the film was 
' the amount of preaching in it, an 


aspect which the producers must have 
known would tend to diminish its 
box-office appeal considerably for 
some people—and actually appears to 
have done so in the university com- 


; munity in which I live, for example 
+ —and yet which they wisely refused 
- to eliminate. Furthermore, the ser- 


mons were authentic and obviously 


- not the second-rate products of a 


+ script writer’s imaginings as to what 


a Protestant minister ought to say. 
Hollywood has, by and large, tended 
to leave the sermon alone—a minor 
blessing for which we should be 


| thankful—but the producers ought 


to be congratulated for resisting this 
tendency in the making of “A Man 
Called Peter.” For Dr. Marshall was 
a preacher, and a good one. It would 
have been quite ironical if the story 
of his life were to have been told 
without including in it the substance 
of the most meaningful activity of 
his life and the source of so much 
of his personal fulfillment. 

Not only was Dr. Marshall a force- 
ful and popular preacher, but his 


preaching was rooted in the classical 


Christian tradition and was not, as 
so much popular preaching is, a con- 
cession to the wishes of a congrega- 
tion that does not want to have its 
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HARVEY 


Sunday morning lassitude disturbed. 
Dr. Marshall was evidently aware 
that he had a Gospel and that his own 
life had meaning only insofar as he 
was a servant and a bearer of that 
Gospel. 

One wonders, therefore, whether 
Dr. Marshall wouldn’t have been 
slightly uneasy over the more or less 
glorified picture of him that is evi- 
dent both in the book and in this 
motion picture. There were, it is 
true, some slight. suggestions in the 
film that he was not unaware of the 


Film sermons ‘authentic’ 


power of the temptation of pride, a 
temptation which was an inevitable 
part of his extraordinary ministerial 
success. But apart from these slight 
suggestions, his life was depicted 
quite uncritically. As a result the 
picture had a slightly unreal quality 
about it. It is not necessary, of 
course, for all deeply religious peo- 
ple to have a Hamlet-like character. 
But the hero of this story seemed 
to be almost too good and one can’t 
help but wonder what Peter Marshall 
would have thought about it. 
Perhaps the difficulty is that the 


whole picture tended to lack a certain 
amount of religious depth despite the 
fact that it was, for the most part, 
marked by a warm simplicity and 
lack of pretension. This near super- 
ficiality was not at all alleviated by 
the attention that was paid in the 
picture to Dr. Marshall’s conviction 
that he was extraordinarily guided 
by providence in all of his decisions, 
the minor as well as the major ones. 
The implication is left that he had 
no really difficult decisions to make, 
that he experienced no painful strug- 
gles with his conscience, nor that 
he occasionally had to search des- 
perately for the will of God. The 
Word always seemed to come, at least 
in the picture, in sounds that were 
unmistakably clear, whether it was 
the matter of choosing a career, a 
wife, or a sermon for Sunday. 

Lacking a certain amount of re- 
ligious depth, the picture tends to 
give the impression that Dr. Mar- 
shall was driven not so much by his 
religious convictions as by the rest- 
lessness which motivates far too 
many of us in this frantic and hur- 
ried culture of ours. The picture has 
him fit too easily the mold we usually 
reserve for the up-and-coming young 
businessman; except that in this 
case, the business happens to be 
preaching and the administration of 
a church. Time magazine, which gen- 
erally praised the picture, made the 
comment that his destination seemed 
less to be heaven than suburban Con- 
necticut, an observation which has 
enough truth in it to make us won- 
der whether the real Peter Marshall 
might have been somewhat apprehen- 
sive lest the audience leave the thea- 
tre not with the impression of a 
deeply religious man wrestling with 
the problems of life in the light of 
the Gospel but with the complacent 
feeling that it was nice that some 
dynamic young men were able to find 
an outlet for their energies in the 
service of the Church. 

Perhaps we ought not to be so 
critical, however. After all, Holly- 
wood could easily have done so much 
worse and they have, within limits, 
done extraordinarily well. For that 
we should be duly thankful. But if 
his sermons are any revelation of 
the mind of Dr. Marshall, we suspect 
that he might have been the first to 
have questioned the rather rosy pic- 
ture of a minister whose Gospel was 
authentic and powerful precisely be- 
cause it spoke to the rather unrosy 
situation of us all. END 
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Scott in. the Pulpit. — 


Since tight restrictions were placed on Scott’s movements, geographically, 
during a New York trip in 1953, and some visa limitations were in force 
again last year, the following statement from New York’s Bishop Donegan 
explains action that led to Scott’s speaking at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine: “Though Michael Scott had a limited visa, I applied to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington for a ruling as to whether the limitation 
stipulated in his visa would prevent his exercising his ministry as a priest 
of the Anglican Communion at the Cathedral Church. In reply, the Com- 
missioner of Immigration wrote: ‘In limiting his activities in the United 
States, it was not intended in any way to interfere with his clerical responst- 
bilities so far as the Church is concerned. And that would include, of course, 
his acceptance of the invitation which you have extended to the Rev. Michael 
Scott. Consequently, Michael Scott celebrated the Holy Communion at the 
Cathedral Church at 9 A.M. and preached at the 11 o’clock service.” (That 
was on Nov. 14,1954. Excerpts from that sermon follow.) 


“ E of the Christian Church 

must accept a large part 
of the blame when mankind has 
been misled by false philosophies 
based upon despair or hatred, 
racial or national egoism, and doc- 
trines of economic or political 
exclusion, such as we are familiar 
with in the ugly color bars which 
exist in Africa and elsewhere and 
which challenge the whole concept 
of a Christian civilization. 

“Time and again, in history as 
now in some places, we of the 
Christian Church have been 
tempted by fear or favor of the 
world to abandon our Lord and 
Master at the hour of his trial, 
and there has followed another 
crucifixion of humanity. In the 
period of the eighteenth century 
—in France—Christ’s gospel for 
which He died had to be inter- 
preted by the philosophers in 
terms of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity—which were not much in 
evidence in the life of the Chris- 
tian Church at that time—and by 
the political leaders in terms of 
violent revolution. 

“In America, those who had 
been bred and born of those who 
loved liberty more than life itself, 
and had sought freedom from op- 
pression, made their great Decla- 
ration of Independence against the 
Law when it became an instrument 
of oppression. 

“In Czarist Russia, the Church 
had blessed oppression and prof- 
ited herself from every form of 
corruption and abuse. And when 
the people cried for bread and 
peace they no longer looked to 
_ Christ and his Church, but to com- 
munism to inspire them and give 
them peace and bread. 

“Today, the Church rightly de- 
nounces the loss of liberty and the 
oppression in those countries, but 
the history of the rise of com- 
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munism in Europe and Asia has 
been also the history of Christian- 
ity’s lost opportunities. It may 
prove to be so in Africa if we do 
not learn some of the lessons of 
history. ; 

“In South Africa we are faced 
with a direct challenge not only to 
the educational and missionary 
work of the Church, but to the 
fundamental conceptions of a 
Christian civilization such as the 
Western world has set itself to 
build in Africa and elsewhere.” 

“The danger that confronts the 
Church in Africa and the world, 
which we so wrongly describe as 
the ‘Western’ world, very often is 
not merely a threat to missionary 
and educational work in the nar- 
row sense, but something much 
more fundamental. We are faced 
with a false doctrine and practice 
called ‘apartheid’ which has grown 
up into a whole state system of 
legislation based on a theory and 
an assumption of racial suprem- 
acy. For many years this system 
has been growing up until it now 
threatens not only the people of 
Africa, but is alienating the peo- 
ples of Asia and non-white people 
in many other countries from 
what has been falsely represented 
as ‘Western civilization.’ 

“There is no ‘Western civiliza- 
tion’; there is a civilization to 
which all mankind can aspire, in 
which the freedom of people of 
all races to live, work, build and 
exchange ideas and values will be 
protected by the law. The law, if 
it is to be respected, will be an 
instrument of the liberation of 
mankind from the dark forces of 
ignorance and hatred and intoler- 
ance, and from the power of mis- 
information and selected truth to 
induce men to commit enormities 
and cruelties to one another.” 


N THE summer of 1949 the Rey. 

Michael Scott, a spare, gaunt fig- 
ure in a threadbare grey suit, stepped | 
from an English boat onto American | 
soil. He did not expect anyone to 
meet him in New York. No refugee : 
from Hitler or an Iron Curtain coun- 
try could have landed with fewer 
earthly goods. All he had was enough 
loose change to make a phone call. 

A tall English priest, with an 
aquiline nose, untidy hair and steady * 
hazel eyes, Michael Scott—with no 
official position and no parish of his 
own—had come to America as the 
spokesman for three little known | 
African tribes before the Trustee- 
ship Committee of the United Na- - 
tions. Thus it happened that the ur- ; 
gent need of some helpless African | 
natives was brought to the attention | 
of the U.N. 

Michael Scott was born 47 years 
ago into a conventional English mid- - 
dle class background. His father was . 
an Anglican clergyman; both his . 
brothers have been ordained in the 
Church of England. He grew up in 
an English village where his father 
was rector, and was sent to a church- 
affiliated school in the west country. 
His health was poor all through his 
childhood. When he had reached the 
age of nineteen and was about to 
enter Cambridge, he was not strong 
enough to enroll and had to change 
his plans. It was thought advisable 
to send him to warm South Africa. 
Arrangements were made for him to 
accompany Archdeacon Engleheart 
and work with him as his assistant 
in the Faure Mission among the 
Lepers. 

He Feels Uneasy 

Scott worked for a year in the Mis- 
sion, then enrolled in St. Paul’s The- 
ological College at Grahamstown, 
South Africa, to train for Holy Or- 
ders. In 1980 he returned to England 
and completed his studies at Chiches- 
ter. He was ordained in 1932. 

When Scott went to South Africa — 
the local Negro population had bare- _ 
ly begun to emerge from a state of | 
mind that had persisted with little 
changes for many centuries. All of | 
the country south of the Sahara was | 
ruled by the white man. But the re- | 
volt of the colored population was 
gsrowing, and the white South Afri- 
cans had lost much of their moral 
self-assurance and were resorting to 
measures of questionable justice to 
preserve the status quo. Scott’s im- 
pressions then were bound to be very 
different from what they would have 
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Wide World Photo 


/Michael Scott: 


Crusader 


Frail Anglican priest-without-a-parish lends 


strength to hopes of South African natives by 


7 ‘making his voice heard’ in a callous world 


By MARIA F. SULZBACH 


been 56 years earlier. Then, in 1870, 
another young Englishman was sent 
to the Cape to restore his health. 
Subsequently he became one of the 


‘world’s richest men and one of Brit- 


ain’s greatest Empire builders. He 
was Cecil Rhodes, who coined the 
slogan “From Cape to Cairo” and 
devoted his life to the promotion of 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy. 

Even before his South African ex- 
periences, Michael Scott felt uneasy 
in wealthy bourgeois surroundings. 
After his ordination he worked for a 
while in an EHast-End parish. In 1935 
he was sent to India where he worked 
first as a chaplain to the Bishop of 
Bombay and later as senior chaplain 


~ at St. Paul’s Cathedral in Calcutta. 


In the overpopulated Indian cities he 
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found the opportunity to help the 
destitute of many races. But his frail 
health could not stand the Indian 
climate, and he had to return to 
England. 

In India, Scott had learned to fly. 
When World War II broke out he 
enlisted with the R.A.F., not as a 
chaplain, but as a flyer. He had not 
quite finished his training when he 
was discharged on account of poor 
health, which did not improve in 
Engiand, and so he was once again 
advised to go to South Africa. 

When he made his second South 
African trip he was a mature man in 
his mid-thirties who had seen what 
the life of the poor and underpriv- 
ileged was like. He had worked in a 
leper colony. He had known the starv- 


ing millions of India. His work in 
London and in the R.A.F. had famil- 
jarized him with the ways and 
thought of the British poor. In spite 
of all these experiences, in spite even 
of the terrible squalor, poverty, and 
malnutrition in the orphanage for 
colored children and in the colored 
mission to which the Bishop of Jo- 
hannesburg had appointed him as an 
assistant priest and chaplain he 
might have led a quiet life in Africa. 
It was not his strong feelings for the 
underprivileged alone which brought 
about a clash with the ruling author- 
ities and the white population. It 
was his determination to take seri- 
ously the text “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor.” 

Scott always acts in conformity 
with his own convictions. Like other 
men of strong character he is often 
unable to understand the point of 
view of his opponents, who may have 
quite sound arguments and a good 
deal of experience to offer on their 
part. Other Anglican clerics, who 
share Scott’s views, do not carry 
them to the same extremes. Scott is 
a sort of prophet, and like the proph- 
ets of the Old Testament, he is highly 
interested in the politics of his time; 
also, like the prophets, he is not a 
politician. When he had studied the 
results of a bill that segregated the 
Indian minority in Durban and led 
to a tax on the Indians, who an- 
swered with passive resistance, he 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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“,.. . Whenever I leave town 
* I find The Upper Room is as 

essential as my tooth brush. 
And when we are on a vacation trip 
we make sure that The Upper Room 
goes with us. Using it each day helps 
us make sure that it is not a vacation 
from God.” 


SMANOWRA 


SI ERMNNHSAHMHAHVBHHAHAM\ NAA 


a vacation 
from God? 


Summer time is vacation time— 
but don’t take a vacation from 
God! At home or away, be sure 
to attend church each Sunday 
and spend a few minutes each 
day at the family altar or in 
private devotions. 


If the children go off to in- 
stitutes or camps, be sure that 
each has a copy of The Upper 
Room so they can share with 
you the same Bible readings, 
meditations and prayers. 


Send in your order NOW for 
the July-August number. Ten 
or more copies to one address, 
5 cents per copy. Individual 
subscriptions (6 bi-monthly is- 
sues) 50 cents per year. Special 
Air Mail Edition same price. 


Che yoo Room_ 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


Serving the Church since ]8S84 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHoust-GorHAM Co. 


New York ...14 E. 41st St. 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
29 E. Madison St. 


261 Golden Gate Ave. 


RELIGIOUS PICTURES 
CROSSES « REWARDS 
St. Philip’s Society 


West Stockbridge, Mass. 
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[BOOK REVIEWS _| 


Top Level Effort 


New Neill work apologetical writing at its best 


By EDMUND FULLER 


N THE issue of April 17, Dr. Rein- 

hold Niebuhr wrote a column on 
the subject of apologetics, which he 
defined succinctly as “a shop word 
for the science of commending the 
Christian faith to those who do not 
believe.”’ Of all such efforts, he went 
on to remark, none were more self- 
defeating—or less Christian—than 
any based on claims of the superior 
virtues of Christians. 

This week we have three good vol- 
umes of apologetics, two of them un- 
der Dr. Niebuhr’s general editorship. 
(Incidentally, the next issue will have 
as its feature reviews of important 
new books by Dr. Niebuhr and by 
Paul Tillich.) 

That brilliant and graceful Angli- 
can missionary-at-large, Bishop Ste- 
phen Neill, whose fine book The 
Christian Society (Harper) has been 
reviewed here, offers us a new work 
under gratifying circumstances. 


> Christian Faith Today. By Stephen 
Netll. Penguin Books. 272 pp. 
(Paper) 65¢. 

This is an original book, first is- 
sued—not a reprint. It is one more 
argument in favor of the trend in 
paper-format publishing. It is so 
inexpensive, why should not thou- 
sands of concerned Christians have 
one or more copies to lend or give to 
receptive but uncommitted friends? 
The work seems to me to exemplify 
apologetical writing on its highest 
and happiest level. 

The book carries the description: 
“A reasoned approach toward soly- 
ing those difficulties which men feel 
cloud their understanding of Chris- 
tianity today.” After an Introduction 
considering the relationships of 
faith, reason and religion, Bishop 
Neill addresses himself directly to 
the subject of “Man and His World.” 
The development of his case is his- 
torical-critical, which very statement 
is over-weighty for the graceful ease 
of his writing. His exposition of the 
doctrine of man, in the above chapter 
and a later one, ‘““Man the Problem,” 
is richly illuminating and contem- 
porary. 

I hope that all of you read Dr. 
Casserley’s recent page making the 


point that the end of history, whether ‘| 
sooner or later, should not be antici- : 
pated by the Christian as the doom || 
and failure of creation but as the : 
completion of that phase of God’s || 
purpose specifically foretold by | 
Christ. Bishop Neill makes a good | 


statement related to this: 


“If there is any purpose in the i 
universe at all, it cannot be that Hl 
which men so often and so wistfully | 


imagine it to be. If there is any such 


purpose, it can only be a purpose | 
relevant to the situation of a race of | 


men, living always precariously on 
an aging planet with a crinkling, 


contracting crust; surrounded per- . 


petually by the perils of earthquake, 
eruption, typhoon, and tidal wave; 
their little life rounded by a sleep; 
faced at all times with the possibility 
of instant precipitation into the un- 
known, and vowed irremediably to 
final and total destruction.” Yet at 
the same time: 
friendly as well as hostile. It is a 
universe with which a man can enter 
into relationship and in which he can 
make himself a home.” 

The old question, “What think ye 


of Christ?” underlies all the book. As | 
the book observes: “The basic ques- - 
tion that we have to ask about Jesus | 
of Nazareth is, what He has been | 
doing all this time, since those events | 
that concerned Him took place long | 
ago in the procuratorship of Pontius || 
Pilate. The Christian answer has al- || 


ways been that He has been alive and 
influential in the affairs of men.” 
There are two new volumes in 


rapid succession in Doubleday’s new- | 


ly launched Christian Faith Series, 


of which Dr. Niebuhr is consulting t] 


editor. Both are by Episcopalians. 


> Doing the Truth. By James A. 1 


Pike. Doubleday. $2.95. 


> Man’s Knowledge of God. By Wil- | 


liam J. Wolf. Doubleday. $2.95. 


Dean Pike’s book is a summary of | 
“An exercise in | 
communication,” the author calls it, | 


Christian Ethics. 


and remarks that he has borrowed 


his title from one of Paul Tillich’s | 


sermons in his fine book, The Shak- 


ing of the Foundations (Seribners). | 


Doing the Truth is a bristly, stim- 
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“The universe is | 


——s>, Ss  —. 


} discussion. 
+ is historical and Biblical. The book 
+ is clear, readable and genuinely use- 
+ ful to the hesitant inquirer. 


| book. Dean Pike opens with his char- 
| acteristic brisk attack on his theme: 
|“Ethics presupposes responsibility 
fand responsibility presupposes free- 
‘dom. There is no point in analyzing 
{what men ought to do if they are 
‘powerless to choose what they will 
do. If our actions are determined, 
j there is still room for law, for soci- 
‘ology and for psychology, but there 
is no room for ethics.” 


The most exciting and controver- 


| sial section, as it seems to me, is 


opened up with his chapter, “The 


+ Ethic and the Ethics,” beginning, 
“For the Christian more fundamental 
wthan law is vocation.” 
{could open the door to “end justifies 
the means” argument it is rather 

fascinating to watch Dean Pike 
7 threading his way around the pitfalls. 
9 Conceivably, some might think he 
¥ falls in. 


Since this 


Sin, justification, God-and-Caesar, 


»sex and family, politics and econom- 
ics, are among the themes and sub- 
# jects in this broad-ranging and read- 
) able book. 


Mr. Wolf’s book faces up to those 
great problems, how can man know 


+ God, and what man can know of God. 
» Accordingly, the nature and means 


of revelation must be central to his 
His approach basically 


Moving away from apologetics, an 


f interesting item in the realm of sta- 
' tistical-sociological analysis presents 


itself. 


> Communism, Conformity and 
+ Civil Liberties. By Samuel A. Stouf- 


fer. Doubleday. 278 pp. $4.00. 
The University of Chicago, the 


Gallup Poll, and other agencies, com- 
, mittees and persons have collaborated 


on this study, subtitled: “A cross- 
section of the nation speaks its 


> mind.” 


I became acutely depressed by 
charts, graphs and statistics, whether 
in Kinsey’s line or the present one. 


» Appraisal of the technical merit of 


this work is beyond my competence. 
Nor could I recommend it for read- 
ers. It is for the student and the 
trained evaluator, for the school and 
the library. However, I thought you 
might be interested in miscellaneous 
data culled from it. The questions on 
which it is based were being asked 
during the time the McCarthy-Army 
hearings (“the greatest show on 
earth’) were in progress. (Let me 
add that the following items are 
quoted from a lengthy press release 
which accompanied the book). 

“A major fraction of the Ameri- 
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can people are not informed on cur- 
rent political developments. For ex- 
ample, asked to name a senator or 
congressman who had been taking a 
leading part in Congressional in- 
vestigations of communism, thirty 
percent could not come up with a 
single correct name—not even the 
name of Senator McCarthy.” 

“Only eight percent of the Ameri- 
can people evidence anxiety about 
world affairs—even the threat of 
war.” 

“The West, rather than the tra- 
ditionally liberal East, has the larg- 
est proportion of tolerant people in 


VOLO 


respect to willingness to tolerate 
non-conformists. The South has the 
smallest proportion. Urban areas 
have more tolerant persons than rural 
areas—even when groups with the 
same education are compared.” 

“A large majority think the goy- 
ernment should have the right to 
listen in on people’s private telephone 
conversations in order to get evi- 
dence against Communists. And the 
great majority think it’s a good idea 
for people to report to the F. B. I. 
any neighbors or acquaintances whom 
they suspect of being Communists.” 

END 
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eabury books 


that will influence the future 


The Care of 
All the 
Churches 


By THE RT. REV. LEWIS BLISS 
WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


Retired Bishop of Western Michigan 


RITTEN to meet the need for a clear, 
inside view of the American Episco- 


pate, this book is a fascinating analysis of 
the bishop’s duties and responsibilities — 
his life as a leader, scholar, and administra- 
tor. Here is a candid, penetrating critique 
of the future of the House of Bishops — the 
needs it could supply, the basic issues it 
should resolve. Controversial, forward-look- 
ing — this book will promote wide discus- 
sion of the coming strategy of the Church. 


$3.00 


The Hope 
of the 
Gospel 


By JAMES SUTHERLAND 
THOMSON, D.D. 


Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, 
McGill University 


SOON 
SSS 


PROBLEMS OF 


MARRIAGE 


N THE WORLD of our time,’ says the au- 
thor, “there is a need for a gospel of new 


hope.” This is a superb analysis of the factors 
in the individual, in new ideologies, in the 
world, that obscure Christian hope today. Here 
are brilliant discussions of Kierkegaard, Marx- 
ism, and kindred ideologies. This biblical, the- 
ological and apologetic study convinces the 
reader that life-giving hope for today and the 
future is to be found as it was in the past in 
the Christian gospel. Representative of the 
theological revival in Canada, this book has a 
rare vitality and freshness of thought. 


$2.75 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


EDOM 


DIVORCE 


AND 


By The Most Reverend and Right Honorable 


GEOFFREY FRANCIS FISHER, Archbishop of Canterbury 


Here is a clear-cut statement by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the Church of 
England’s viewpoint concerning Marriage and Divorce. Just published in England, 
Morehouse-Gorham Co. is pleased to make it available ta the clergy and laymen 


of the Episcopal Church in the United States 


Probable Price, 50 cents 


MorEHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 


14 East 41st St., New York 17 


e 29 East Madison St., Chicago 2 


261 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2 


: MAJOR—— 
MISSION FIELD 


Chance of emigration keeps 
refugee hopes alive 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

hire Austrian workers. Except for 
perhaps a couple of weeks at harvest 
time, it is hard for Ivan D. to find 
work. Once, when asked if he were 
employed, he sharply answered, 
“Have you got a job for me?” Thus, 
one of his greatest hazards as a refu- 
gee is the problem of morale; of 
simply having something to occupy 
his time while he waits for a visa, 
which will allow him tc come to 
America. 

When he first went to Austria and 
the West, Mr. D was full of enthusi- 
asm, rejoicing in his fortune in hav- 
ing escaped with his life, and jook- 
ing forward to the future with hope. 
He longs for the day when he might 
return to his homeland (he would be 
at the head of “liberating armies”’ if 
given a chance), but he knows that 
this will not be possible for some 
time to come. His residence in Aus- 
tria can only be temporary, since 
there is little opportunity to make a 
living, so he now wants to emigrate. 
Orthodox in religion, he applied to 
the World Council of Churches, Serv- 
ice to Refugees, for help in emigrat- 
ing to another country. (There are 
Roman Catholic and Jewish agencies 
to aid their constituents, and the 
Lutheran World Federation for some 
of their people; several smaller agen- 
cies are active in the emigration field, 
operating usually on the basis of na- 
tionality rather than of religion.) 
Mr. D. has been hoping to come to 
the United States, under the Refugee 
Act of 1953 (Public Law 203). The 
World Council of Churches is trying 
to find a sponsor for him, through 
Church World Service and its mem- 
ber denominations, and to assist both 
the potential sponsor and the refugee 
in getting through the governmental 
procedures so that the all-important 
visa may be issued. 

But the wheels of the emigration 
processes are slow, and particularly 
slow for the U. S. A. because of the 
many complex regulations that each 
prospective immigrant must satisfy 
before the visa may be granted. Con- 
sequently, in the course of the more 
than a year Ivan D. has been in Camp 
1002, his hope and enthusiasm have 
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Volleyball at San Sabba Main DP camp, once a Nazi concentration center 1 


been fading, bringing impatient rest- 
lessness and disillusionment. 

Although he has been receiving 
food, and occasional issues of cloth- 
ing and shoes, without any demands 
being made upon him, he is bored. 
Whatever moral standards he may 
have had have gradually dropped by 
the wayside in his search for means 
of passing the time. Whereas he was 
formerly a man of great activity, 
with enthusiasm and hope for the fu- 
ture, he now exists by any expediency 
which will give him even a little mo- 
mentary pleasure and help the hours 
go by just a bit more unnoticed until 
the time comes when the Consul calls 
him forward for examination and a 
possible visa to the New World. 

This is a fairly typical picture of 
many refugees in Austria, except 
that there are far more people who 
are not eligible for the benefits and 
favored treatment of the U. S. Es- 
capee Program. One can find people 
from every country and every prov- 
ince of Central and Eastern Europe, 
of all ages and representing just 
about every walk of life, from Czar- 
ist colonels and government officials 
to the humblest Serbian farmer; 
many have been in Austria since the 
end of the war, brought there as 
slave labor by the Nazis or having 
fled before the advancing Russian 
armies. 

The two major aspects of refugee 
life are the same for all—the possi- 
bility (more wishful than real in 
many instances) for emigration, and 
the problem of morale while waiting 
for visas. 

In Trieste, before the recent Ital- 
ian occupation of that city, the pic- 
ture was essentially the same; one 


cannot yet say what the occupation 
will mean for the refugees encamped 
there. Refugee population numbered 
3500, more or less, with a higher pro- 


portion of Yugoslavians and White | 
Russians (most of whom had left | 
Russia about 1920 and had settled in 
Yugoslavia) than in Austria. The | 


camps were maintained by the Allied 
Military Government (AMG), and so 
were financed by American and Brit- 
ish money; consequently, the physical | 
conditions of the camps were gener- 
ally more adequate than those in 
Austria. However, because of the 
high rate of unemployment among ' 
the local populace, refugees were not 
permitted to be gainfully employed. 


Thus the morale problem in Trieste | 


was even more acute. 


Partly because of this, and also be- |) 


cause the total refugee population 


was concentrated in a small and eas- | 


ily accessible area, the welfare activ- 


ities among the Trieste refugees | 


were far superior to those in Austria. 
The excellent program run by the: 
YMCA and YWCA and the World 
Council of Churches did much to 
maintain a remarkably high morale. | 
This program consisted of such 
things as orientation classes about. 
the countries to which the people) 


were hoping to emigrate; language | 
courses in English, Portugese, Span- i 
ish, Swedish, Dutch, etc., to prepare | 


them for landing; occupational ther- | 
in the Prosecco Tuberculosis |} 


apy 


Sanatorium; a woman’s center, and a |} 


library; a thriving kindergarten and | 


an equally active sports club. In ad-) 
dition, a superb Vocational Training | 
School, financed by the World Coun- | 
cil with the help of outside donations, } 


and staffed largely by refugees, gave 
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pportunity for learning a trade to 
veryone in the camps without dis- 
inction. 

This is, of course, vitally impor- 
nt for emigration purposes, par- 
icularly for farmers and unskilled 
orkers, but also for white-collar 
eople who might not find a desk job 
new countries. It offered courses 
such crafts as masonry and auto- 
echanics, technical drawing and 
hotography ‘and carpentry, dress- 
aking, hat making, painting. Last 
une there were over 300 students in 
pace for half that number, and the 
chool is presently seeking to expand 
s facilities because of the 400 others 
ho want to take courses. 

There are, to be sure, special ac- 
ivities at the Christmas seasons. 
he refugee population of Trieste is 
airly evenly split between Roman 
Jatholics and Orthodox. As the Or- 
hodox Christmas falls on January 6, 
he entire Christmas season in the 
‘amps runs for almost a full month. 
Jarious national groupings, such as 
Serbians and Russians, give parties 
‘or themselves; for the past few 
rears both the American and British 
roops entertained the children with 
ywresents and ice cream. AMG and 
JSEP also helped to provide season- 
il merriment, as did the YMCA. 

At Christmas in 1953, one occasion 
stood out among all others. After the 
levastating North Sea floods the pre- 
vious April, a spontaneous movement 
within Trieste refugee camps organ- 
zed and carried out a sale of their 
ywn handicraft goods, for the bene- 
it of Dutch Flood Relief. The pro- 
eeds were then sent to Holland as a 
resture of concern for the suffering 
here. In response, Princess Wilhel- 
nina, the ex-Queen of Holland, sent 
it Christmas time for all in the refu- 
ree camps parcels containing such 
irticles as soap, towels, shaving 
ream, sweet biscuits, games and 
oys for children, sewing kits and 
hoe strings. Also distributed to each 
yerson was a card from the Princess, 
vishing them the Season’s blessings. 
Yeedless to say, all gifts were deeply 
ppreciated. 


Two men from a Dutch radio sta- 
tion, sent to report on the distribu- 
tion, recorded interviews with many 
of the recipients for broadcasting at 
home. The enthusiasm which resulted 
from the reports stimulated a re- 
markable scheme in Holland, itself 
an overcrowded country: An immi- 
gration mission visited Trieste late 
last summer to select about 100 per- 
sons, mostly tubercular patients and 
those too old for normal emigration, 
plus their dependents, for permanent 
resettlement in Holland—with full 
opportunities for care, and for even- 
tual Dutch citizenship, if so desired. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that many of the present inhabitants 
of European refugee camps will never 
get away from them. Some will never 
pass the strict medical requirements 
for emigration (at one time 10 per 
cent of the Trieste refugees showed 
signs of tuberculosis, which all but 
eliminates chances for overseas emi- 
gration). Many are too old, and sim- 
ply too exhausted to even try to go 
through the rigors of the emigration 
processes, and some are too disillu- 
sioned to do so. Others have crim- 
inal records and some cannot pass 
security regulations. In addition, 
new refugees are daily crossing the 
borders to replace those who have 
emigrated. These are open to moral 
and spiritual decay as well as physi- 
cal poverty. 

It is axiomatic that the best means 
of welfare is emigration, simply be- 
cause there are too many people with 
too few opportunities for decent local 
resettlement. 

In the. U.S.A., Church World Serv- 
ice—working with participating de- 
nominations —is seeking sponsors 
who will help refugees find a new life. 

The National Council of the Epis- 
copal Church, in full cooperation with 
C.W.S. in this effort, is striving to 
find at least 1500 job and housing 
“assurances” for prospective refu- 
gee immigrants. This can be done 
only by. concerted efforts of the 
whole Church at the parish level. END 


a 


Tow Parish Can Sponsor a Refugee 


. Secure details from diocesan re- 
ettlement chairman, or write to 
hristian Social Relations Dept., 
81 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

. Canvass members of your parish 
or job opportunities. 

. Find a parishioner who can offer 
emporary hospitality. (Permanent 
ousing can be found after arrival.) 
You will need a little money, but 
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there is no requirement for large 
reserve funds, since emergencies 
will be aided by the National Coun- 
cil and C.W.S. 

e Send for a dossier on refugees 
who fit your opportunities; speci- 
fying preferences for nationality, 
family size, background, etc. Clear 
instruction sheets come with Na- 
tional Council forms. 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


CATHEDRAL STUDIC 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
G& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55c. Miss Mackrille, 1] W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 
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EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 

farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 

where boys learn to Study, work and play. 

Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


Marjorie Webster 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
fer courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin. 
dergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
Dramatics, Radio & TV; Music; Art Merchandising. 
Varied social program in an atmosphere of gracious 
living. All aio aee Indoor pool, gym. Write for Catalog. 
Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D.C. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 


Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per- 
sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
Program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


time. 


Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. If dis- 

tance from school, travel, illness hampers 

your child’s schooling, give him an ap- 

proved education in your own home with 

the famous Calvert ‘School-at-Home” 

Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 

vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers, Catalog. Give 

age and school grade of child. 
Many new schools under religious auspises rel; 

upon Calvert for their curriculum. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 140 E. Tuscany Rd. 


Baltimore 10, Md 
The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 pore of age. Education, 1 year high school o1 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
September. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
Ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvanla. 


“ Boys, grades 7-12, College 
St. Peter i) School preparatory, general courses. 
Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities, Small 


Classes, Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. 70-acre 
campus. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peeksklll, N. Y. 
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MICHAEL SCOTT: 
oo CRUSADER Ss 


Jailed for convictions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 
put on his cassock and joined the In- 
dians. He was arrested and sentenced 
to three months in jail for challeng- 
ing the segregation laws. 

This was the first time, but not the 
last, that Scott was sentenced for 
advocating racial equality. Public 
opinion among the white South Afri- 
cans wanted it that way. Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, prime minister of the re- 
cently established Central African 
Federation, wrote in an open letter: 
“We cannot develop this country un- 
less we have a much bigger European 
population. There is no room 
for communists and for people with 
their feet in two camps.” 

After his release from jail, Scott 
returned to Johannesburg. Torn be- 
tween embarrassment and admira- 
tion, his bishop accepted his resigna- 
tion as a parish priest, but granted 
him a general license in his diocese. 

Soon after his release, Scott was 
asked to lend his assistance to an 
organization of colored ex-service- 
men who had set up a camp outside 
of Johannesburg, where they lived in 
poverty and squalor. After he had 
joined them, he discovered that vi- 
cious criminals of their own race 
were running the camp. He tried to 
eliminate them, with no better result 
than that the so-called leaders ab- 
sconded with the communal funds and 
burned down the little chapel which 
Scott had made of sacking. The plight 
of the families involved was so ter- 
rible that Scott used up his own sav- 
ings to pay them wages due. When 
the government found out about his 
activities he was indicted under the 
Native Urban Areas Act for living 
in a native area, and given a sus- 
pended sentence. 

In 1946, Scott became interested 
in the Hereros, a Southwest African 
tribe which had come to the attention 
of the world once before when it had 
revolted against its German masters 
and incurred barbaric punishment. 
When Germany lost her colonies, 
Southwest Africa became a mandate 
of the League of Nations, whose suc- 
cessor, the United Nations, ordered a 
vote to be taken among the natives 
to find out their political allegiance 
and their grievances. The Govern- 
ment of South Africa did not permit 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 


School 


EAST 


PARKER SUMMER ACADEMY | 
Up-state, New Yi 


Integrated program: literature, acting, inte oy 
tive dance. Reading for enrichment and writii 
for improvement. Tutoring by request. Use 
college library. Sports. Trips. Pamphlet. | 


B. K. Ingalls, Ph.D., Room 616A, 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 


Teen-age girls 


ST. THOMAS 


An elementary boarding school for the boys of thit 
Choly of St. ‘Thomas Episcopal Church, eatth ays) 
nue. High academic standards. Excellent musica 
training. Grades 5-8. Strong sports Poe End 
dowed. Nominal fee. Scholarships available. | 
Henry B. Roney, M.A., M.Ed., Headmaster 

William Self, Choirmaster 


123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New Yorp 


SOUTH 
4 
RSON SCHOOL/80" 
ee ae See) 
5 =. av Adis soe - 


APPY VALLEY 2222 
Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es 
tate. Grades 6-12. Small classes, guidancer 


program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. All-inclusive rate, $750. 


4 52 
Se 


For catalog and “‘Happy Valley” folder, write# 


GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. ©. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 5) 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. / 
Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- / 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Artsi 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Businessé) 


Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train! 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Socia! 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 

RALBIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepz 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for o' 

twenty years. | 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music || 

cluded in one general fee. | 


Richard G. Stone, President 1} 


STUART HALL | 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIR 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley, Grades 9-1 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Al 
general course with strong music and art. Mod 
equipment. Gymnasium, Indoor swimming pool. Wood 
Campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress |: 
Box E Staunton, Virgini 
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| WOMAN‘S CORNER | 


The ‘Right’ Emphasis 


Prayer nullifies danger of too much ‘busyness’ 


by BETSY TUPMAN 


(5th in a series on the Woman’s Auxiliary and the Triennial) 


EVERAL years ago one of our 

leaders was attending a World 
Council of Churches meeting on 
_ women’s role in the Church. Know- 
ing that women’s organizations in 
U. S. churches are strictly an 
American institution, she asked 
the European conferees about the 
possibility of women’s organiza- 
tions in their churches. This was 
their answer: 

“Are you sure that’s the right 
way to run your church?” 

And they posed a second ques- 
tion: “‘Are you sure you’re not 
building up ‘shadow churches’ 
alongside your church—women 
who place their allegiance so firmly 
in the organization they belong 
to that they don’t have time to go 
to church. Are they so busy being 
president of an organization that 
they neglect some other vital need 
of the Church?” 

They touched on one of perhaps 
the two most basic struggles of all 
human beings: the tendency to get 
so involved in activity that you 
forget the purpose behind it; you 
forget also that people are more 
important than things or getting 
things done. This is second only to 
the tendency to think your way is 
really the best (or really the worst, 
which is some peoples’ way of try- 
ing to get the world—even God— 
to assure them they are right). 

And these European women 
echoed what is the most wide- 
spread criticism of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary (as of all women’s 
groups, inside or outside the 
Church): too much busyness and 
over-organization. 

What is the purpose of all this 
activity, the critics ask? The best 
answer to that question is that it 
is sacramental. A sacrament, the 
Prayer Book states, is the “out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward 

and spiritual grace.” 
In recent years, the emphasis 
within the Woman’s Auxiliary has 
changed. There’s been no lessening 
of work done or no decrease in 
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funds raised. But the emphasis 
has been placed on the devotional 
life of women. Not that that hasn’t 
always been the concern of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, but it’s be- 
come a matter of pray and work 
when you have time to—not work 
and pray when you can. Or simply, 
the intention to put first things 
first. 

How has this been outwardly ex- 
pressed in the Woman’s Auxiliary? 
In a number of ways. There are 
more Corporate Communion serv- 
ices held by individual parishes as 
well as groups of parishes. There 
are more Quiet Days planned; 
there are infinitely more prayer 
groups as well as study groups on 
prayer, the Bible and other con- 
temporary spiritual books. As a 
matter of fact, the Executive 
Board has called on each Church- 
woman to make regular Bible read- 
ing a “must” for 1955. Not only 
this year, but every year. 

By its very nature, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary witnesses to its desire 
to de-emphasize “organization and 
activity,” as such. It’s why no 
final plans for a Triennial are 
made until Triennial time, when 
the women themselves make their 
own decisions. It’s why the struc- 
ture of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
varies from parish to parish and 
diocese to diocese (and this inci- 
dentally, has made it hard to write 
about the Woman’s Auxiliary be- 
cause what little organization 
there is in one diocesan auxiliary 
may be different in another). It’s 
also why the WA considers its 
most important ‘work’ its pro- 
gram of inspiration and educa- 
tion. 

This putting devotional life 
ahead of anything else has done 
more than de-emphasize organiza- 
tion; it’s put people ahead of pro- 
grams, in the minds of auxiliary 
members. 

As the Triennial’s presiding of- 
ficer, Mrs. Theodore Wedel, told a 
group of Churchwomen a few 


“ec 


... The most won- 


months ago: 
derful thing that’s happening to- 
day is this awareness of a great 
many people who are asking them- 
selves, ‘what does it really mean 


999 
. 


to be a Christian . . 

What deep need does God’s gift 
of the Christian religion fill? 

“Tnvariably,” she said, ‘‘the only 
problems that can’t be solved by 
human means alone are the prob- 
lems of our relationships—with 
God, ourselves and other people. .” 

And, of course, the only solution 
is prayer. 

To a great many people still, 
however, prayer and learning to 
understand better one’s inner life 
sounds very mystical—and very 
lazy; as though to neglect duties 
and responsibilities. 

But even the cynics would ad- 
mit, if they stopped to think about 
it, that all of visible life is simply 
an expression of the inner. A per- 
son goes to the movies to satisfy 
an inner desire to be entertained 
or to escape worries; a woman 
buys a pretty hat hoping it will 
make her as pretty inside and not 
so out-of-sorts; a flower garden is 
the outward and visible expression 
of the owner’s inner desire and 
love for beauty. 

It certainly couldn’t be too far- 
fetched to speculate that the rea- 
son the Woman’s Auxiliary has 
accomplished so much more today 
than it has ever before and has 
raised so many more funds for 
mission work is that women are 
praying more. As Christians well 
know, this always brings better 
outward results. You don’t always 
see the immediate change in a 
given situation but your inner at- 
titude is changed so that outward 
obstacles can be overcome and 
seemingly impossible goals 
reached. END 
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| TAPPING OPINIONS | 


LO eer 


‘Church needs to teach people art of contemplation’ | 


Schools 


SOUTH 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


. Go For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont ited Junior Gollese and 
2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Kco- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevation 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive 
tate $895. Catalog. 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


WEST 


(eee errr a sere ere) 
THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 

A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 

Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 

Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 

THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 

President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
eadmistress 


HAWAII 


T ST. ANDREW'S PRIORY 


Diocesan School for Girls under the manage- 
ment of the Sisters of the Transfiguration. 


Grades Three through Twelve. College prepara- 
tory, business, and general courses, Day school 
only. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


| BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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Positive Silence 

“There are many people who are 
outside the Church today partly 
because they are unwilling to be 
drawn into the whirl of church ac- 
tivity, which is almost unavoid- 
able once you have crossed the 
threshold of a church. Activity, 
service, fellowship, all these are 
real and necessary parts of a full 
church life. Yet, there is a need 
for that which leads direct to the 
culture of the spiritual life. The 
church needs to teach people the 
art of solitude and contemplation. 

“Silence is not a mere negative. 
Not just stopping the noise. It is 
a positive quality, a power which 
feeds us, inspires us and gives 
us real communion with God. A 
church which can offer the means 
of developing this quality may find 
that it has become a life-church 
in a new and ever more satisfying 
sense than it has ever known.” 


(I. Newton Holder in the Chris- 
tian World, London, March, 1955) 


On Worship 

“Life, if rightly viewed, is to 
the Christian all worship. Zech- 
ariah foresaw a day when the bells 
of the horses and every pot in 
Jerusalem and in Judah would be 
‘Holiness unto the Lord.’ That day 
for the Christian has arrived. For 
him there can be no divide be- 
tween the sacred and the secular. 
Shoes well cleaned, washing-up 
well done, reading faithfully pur- 
sued, visiting dutifully performed, 
the sermon prepared to the best 
of the minister’s ability, are acts 
of worship.”’ 


(F. P. Coggan in The- 
ology, March, 1955) 


It Means One-ness 


“That we live in a disintegrat- 
ing world is obvious to all. The 
essential nature of the disintegra- 
tion can be most clearly seen if 
we look at its opposite. The quick- 
est way to symbolize integration 
is by the gesture of two hands 
interlocked. The right hand of 
worship and the left hand of work: 


It is these that must be integrated. 


The right hand of Sunday and the | 


left hand of weekday; these must 
be interlocked. 
“To work is to pray; ‘laborare 


est orare’ is not a medieval tag, it | 


is the ideal of every heart that is 
human. Nor is it perhaps an acci- 
dent that when work and worship 
are brought together, one is in the 


instinctive posture of devotion, | 
the age-long symbol of a soul at — 


peace. 


“The essence of our sickness is | 


that these two are disintegrated. 
It is becoming as difficult to ‘pray 


while we work’ as to ‘make a real 


>»? 


work of our prayers’. 


(Sir George F. Macleod in Current | 


Religious Thought, March, 1955) 


Is There a Church Militant? f 
“Christian teaching on social 


and political matters has always - 


oscillated between two texts. One 
is St. Paul’s—‘The powers that be 
are ordained by God.’ The other is 
St. Peter’s—‘We ought to obey 
God rather than men.’ For the 
most part, the Churches have been 
giving to St. Paul rather more 
than his due and to St. Peter rath- 
er less. Normally a Church which 
is not at loggerheads with the 
State is betraying its trust and 
simply not doing its stuff. What 
else do we have an organized, in- 
stitutional Church for, unless it 
reminds us that we have another 
king besides Caesar, that we d 
not live by bread alone.’ 


(Christopher Morris in 
The Listener, March, 1955) 


Evangelism 

“The problem of the first cen- 
tury was to convince men that 
Christ is the revelation of God. 
Today we have to convince them 
of God, Himself. This becomes 


possible only through the fellow- | 


ship of the Church. The conven- 
tional pattern of Church life does 


not hold the newly-converted. Only | 


a witnessing Church can assimi- 
late them.” 


(C. W. Becket in The Chris- 
tian World, March 1955) 


These excerpts are selected by Maria F. Sulzbach from contem= 
porary theological journals published throughout the world. 
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Enroll Now For 


SUMMER 


NORTH EAST 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


‘AWOSTING ce it ela 


56th season. 2 hrs. N.Y.O, 3 age groups. All land, lake 
sports. Shop, riflery, sailing, bicycling, fishing, news- 
eer. Overnight trips. Mature staff. Nurse. Cabins. 
eason, $425. 4 wks., $225. all incl. 


CHINQUEKA 


Mt. Tom Lake 
Washington, Conn. 

45 Girls 6-16 
i. from Awosting. Wholesome group living with 


riding, dancing. Trips. 
. Nurse. Excellent food. Cabin and dorm. 
$375. 4 wks., $195. Booklets. State age. 
‘ORange (N.J.) 6-0852. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Ebner, 
355 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 
Penobscot Bay 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Individuals or family 
groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


Bantam Lake 


OnPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


50th Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Equipped and 
staffed for complete rain or shine 
program. 42 boats, sailing, riding, 
aquaplaning, trips, roller skating. 
Experienced counselors. $410 all 
incl. 100 miles ag es C. Sister 
camp affiliation. Booklet. 

E. i. Anderson, 20 Wakefield Pl. 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 


SE 


Barnstable on 


SANDY NECK CAMP Cape Cod, Mass. 
-A salt water camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 30th 
-year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Riding. 
All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175 season. 
Booklet. 

Constance P. Lovell, Director 


EAST 


Ages 6 to 17. 30th Season. Mountain Camp. 
2000 Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake. White 
Sand Beach. Experienced Counselors & Ath- 
letic Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports 
and Creative Activity. Swimming. Boating. 


Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. 
Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated Booklet ECN. N. Y. Office. 
Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St. LO. 5-1550 


Physician. 


Valley Forge Summer Camps 


An unforgettable summer vacation for boys at America’s 
National Shrine. CAVALRY Camp_ (14-18); expert 
riding instruction; mounted hikes. PIONEER Camp 
(9-14) ; woodcraft ; trips. BAND Camp (14-18) ; expert 
musical training. Swimming. Catalog. Box 12, Wayne- 
Pennsylvania. 
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an honest plebiscite. When the natives 
demanded the right to send repre- 
sentatives to the U.N. who should 
ask for a commission of inquiry, they 
got nowhere with their request. The 
chiefs of the Hereros approached 
Michael Scott and asked him to act 
as their representative. He accepted. 
The South African authorities did 
everything in their power to stop 
him, and “Dossiers,” which reflected 
unfavorably on Scott’s character and 
record, were circulated at the U.N. 
Attempts were made to cancel his 
passport and prevent his reaching 
New York. The American authorities 
restricted his movements to Manhat- 
tan and a part of Long Island. 

In the face of such tremendous 
obstacles and animosities, Scott suc- 
ceeded in making his voice heard at 
the U.N. More than that: He was 
able to transform the debate in the 
Trusteeship Committee from a mere 
legal dispute into a moral assize. This 
he accomplished alone against appar- 
ently hopeless odds. 

Though Scott has not been able to 
prevail against the Government of 
South Africa, he has given new hope 
to the natives. He has impressed the 
delegates of many powerful nations 
in the U.N. and he has shown the 
world that the spirit of the Christian 
faith, which so many today trium- 
phantly declare to be dead, is still a 
living force. 


WHY WHITSUNDAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 

Jesus Christ.” (Prayer Book, Page 
78). 

Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

Is it true that the name “Whitsunday” 
means ‘White Sunday?” If so, why? 
And why do we have red hangings on the 
altar that day? 

IMIS TR Ae 


Dear Mrs. P. 


Most authorities on ancient fes- 
tivals think that the original name 
was “White Sunday” or “Wit Sun- 
day,” Those who believe it to have 
been ‘‘White Sunday” derive it from 
the chrisoms or white robes of the 
newly baptized, signifying innocence. 
Scholars who maintain that it was 
“Wit” Sunday (from the old Eng- 
lish word wit, meaning wisdom) con- 
tend that it was so called to celebrate 
the outpouring of wisdom by the Holy 
Spirit. You may be interested to see 
that in our Prayer Book, in the table 
of Psalms and Lessons and page 
XXV, “Whit Monday” and “Whit 
Tuesday” are listed. 

The red altar hangings are used 
because the Holy Spirit came in 
“tongues of fire’ at Pentecost. END 


Enroll Now For 


. SUMMER 
—CAMP. 


EAST 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 18th to July 30th 

Boys’ Camp—August Ist to September 2nd 

Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 5% to 7 inclu- 
sive) July 2nd to August 18th 

Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, 
less by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less 
by season. 

For information write: 


Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 


SOUTH 


SKY VALLEY PIONEER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Real camping on 2000 acres near Hendersonville, 
N. C. altitude 3000 ft. 8 acre private lake. Self 
reliance, leadership and character developed 
through hiking, exploration and construction proj- 
ects. Canoe and truck trips into nearby National 
Forests. Red Cross waterfront program, -riding, 
stunts, square dancing, tent living. Christian em- 
phasis in a natural and adventuresome setting. 
Grade A Health rating. Registered nurse. Small 
enrollment. Excellent individual attention. Season: 
June 6-26 $150.00; June 28-Aug. 14 $350.00. 


Write for catalogue: 


The Rev. JAMES Y. PERRY, Jr., Director 
Grace Church, Waynesville, N. C. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


SHATTUCK SUMMER SCHOOL-CAMP 


Six profitable weeks of recreation and study for 
boys 9-18. Two age groups. Sailing, swimming, 
tennis, golf, riflery, other sports. Canoe trips. 
Nature study. Regular faculty and facilities of 
Shattuck School, a school of the diocese of Min- 
nesota. Small classes; review or advanced work 
for credit. Basic military training. In southern 
Minnesota. 


For catalog, write Director of Admissions, 


450 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minnesota 


WEST 


ST. ANNE’S-IN-THE-HILLS ———— 


Indian Hills, Colo. 
25 miles from Denver 


Camp for Girls, ages 8-14 under the Sisters 
of St. Anne (Episcopal) June 26-August 
6, 2 weeks $55.00; six weeks $160.00. 
Address: Camp Director 2701 South York 
Street, Denver 10, Colo. 


CAMPS 


advertising in the columns of this maga- 
zine are operated by responsible individ- 
vals. Their purpose is to provide your child 
with a safe, constructive summer holiday. 


Please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


when you write for details and 
Camp Catalogues. . . . . 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 
RATE PER WORD 

Sti, Sti, 


Viti. 26 ti. 


10¢ % 8c 7c 


HELP WANTED 
2 eo ete eae eS 
SEVERAL GIRLS to address, mail postcards. 
Spare time every week. Write Box 161 Belmont, 
Mass. 


WANTED—a young minister, or unmarried 
woman, to take charge of Religious Education in one 
of America’s famous and historic churches, located 
in a large Atlantic Seaboard city. The man should 
have graduated from seminary about four years ago 
and have had considerable experience in religious 
education. He would receive a good salary as Assist- 
ant Minister. It is preferable that he be married but 
not necessary. The woman (not over 40) should 
have graduated in religious education several years 
ago. Selection for this position could be one of two 
things—a lifelong affiliation or it could, after sev- 
eral years, act as a springboard to another position. 
Complete resume should be addressed to Box 1281 
Episcopal Churchnews. Replies held in strictest 
confidence. 


ASSISTANT Deacon or Priest, definite P.B. 
Churchman, send biography and references to Box 
1283 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


DIRECTOR of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, lady 
with suitable training, no extremes in Churchman- 
ship. Send qualifications to Box 1284 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITION OPEN for Choir Director-Organist at 
Saint Mary's Episcopal Church, High Point, North 
Carolina; also good teaching prospects. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SINGLE PRIEST available for supply work June 
or July around New York. Box 1285 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CHURCH WOMAN, single, 44; experienced col- 
lege teacher; administrator A.B. Th.M., graduate 
study in Sociology. Wants position in Church 
School or College, Canterbury House or Church 
administered institution. B. Eureath White, 801 S. 
Wright Street, Champaign, Illinois 


CHURCHWOMAN, retired teacher, wishes to 
serve church school, hospital, or Home in modest 
poistion, beginning September. Box 1286, Episco- 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
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SOCIETY 


——_— [CHANGES] 


Clergy Placements 


Transitions 


COX, F. NUGENT, priest-in-charge, Calvary 
Chapel and St, Andrew's Missions, Tarboro, 
N. C., is retiring May 31, and can be reached at 
600 Fairmont St., Greensboro, N. C., after that 
date, 


CUTHBERTSON, HUGH E., assistant, St. 
John’s-in-the-Village, New York, N. Y., to St. 
John’s Church, Eau Gallie, and St. David's-by- 
the-Sea, Cocoa Beach, Fla., as vicar. 


GEARHART, KENNETH M., rector, St. John’s 
Church, Hagerstown, Ma., resigned due to ill 
health, 


LUCAS, ALBERT H., archdeacon, Diocese of 
Maryland, to St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md. 
He will divide his time for the time being be- 
tween the diocesan office and St. John’s since he 
is still directing the survey of the diocese under 
the auspices of the Unit of Research and Field 
Study of National Council. 


NARBETH, A. BENJAMIN, Grace Church, 
Waverly, N. Y., to St. Matthias, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIMCOX, CARROLL E., rector, Zion Church, 
Manchester Center, Vt., to staff of St. Thomas 
Church, New York City, effective Sept. 1. 


Correction 


BISHOP, JOHN W., was incorrectly listed 
(ECnews, March 20) as Chaplain, St. Mary’s 
Convent, Peekskill, N. Y., moving to Church of 
the Redeemer, Cincinnati, O. Mr. Bishop is at 
that church in Ohio, but the Rev. Julian M. 
Bishop has been Chaplain at St. Mary’s Convent 
since 1952. 


Ordinations to Priesthood 


ALBAUGH, ROLAND C., to priesthood, March 
31, at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the Rt. 
Rey. Noble C, Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


CAREY, JAMES, JR., to priesthood, March 31, 
at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the Rt. Rev. 
Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


CLARK, HOLLAND B., to priesthood, at St. 
Michael’s Church, Waynesboro, by the Rt. Rey. 
Albert Rhett Stuart, Bishop of Georgia. 


COUSINS, RALPH E., JR., to priesthood, 
March 238, at Church of the Advent, Marion, by 
the Rt. Rev. Thomas N. Carruthers, Bishop of 
South Carolina. 


CRAIGHILL, PEYTON G.,, to priesthood, 
March 31, at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the 
Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


DANNER, CHARLES E., JR., to priesthood, 
March 31, at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the 
Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


DEMERE, CHARLES C., to priesthood, at St. 
Anne’s Church, Tifton, by the Rt. Rev. Albert R. 
Stuart, Bishop of Georgia. 


ELDER, ROBERT M., to priesthood, March 31, 
at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the Rt. Rey. 
Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


ETHERTON, DONALD F., to priesthood, 
March 381, at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the 
Rt. Rey. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


FAUGHNAN, WILLIAM D., to _ priesthood, 
March 31, at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the 
Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


FENHAGEN, JAMES C., II, to priesthood, 
March 31, at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the 
Rt. Rey. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


FETTERHOFFP, IRA L., to priesthood, March 
31, at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the Rt. 
Rev. Noble C, Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


FLEENER, WILLIAM J., to priesthood, April 
2, at St. Alban’s Church, Hubbard, by the Rt. 
Rev. Charles A. Mason, Bishop of Dallas. 


FLOTTEMESCH, ROBERT, to priesthood, 
March 31, at St. Paul's Church, Baltimore, by the 
Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


GRIFFISS, JAMES E., JR., to priesthood, 
March 31, at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the 
Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


HALL, EVERETT R., to priesthood, March 1, 
at St. Paul’s Church, Duluth, by the Rt. Rey. 
Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop of Minnesota. 
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HALLETT, PAUL L. C., to priesthood, March | 
1, at Christ Church, Benson, by the Rt. Rey. 
Hamilton H. Kellogg, Bishop Coadjutor of Min- . 
nesota, | 


MacNAUGHTON, JOHN H., to priesthood, at | 
Trinity Church, International Falls, by the Rt. | 
Rey. Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop of Minnesota. 


MORRIS, JOHN B., to priesthood, March 26, 
at St. Barnabas’ Church, Dillon, by the Rt. Rev. | 
Thomas N. Carruthers, Bishop of South Carolina, 
for the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop 
of New York. 


SCOTT, CHARLES, to priesthood, May 22, at 
St. Stephen’s Church, Middlebury, Vt., by the Rt. |, 
Rev. Vedder Van Dyck, Bishop of Vermont. 


SMITH, CARL, to priesthood, March 31, at St. 
James Church, Los Angeles, by the Rt. Rev. 
Francis Eric Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. He is 
a former congregational minister of Los Angeles. 


WEBSTER, DONALD, to priesthood, April 7, | 
at St. Paul’s Church, Burlington, by the Rt. Rey. || 
Vedder Van Dyck, Bishop of Vermont. | 


WHITE, WILLIAM D., to priesthood, March } 
31, at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the Rt. | 
Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 


WHITNEY, KENNETH W., to priesthood, 
March 4, by the Rt. Rev. Frank A. Rhea, Bishop ' 
of Idaho. 
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Ordinations to Diaconate 


ANDREWS, NIGEL L., to diaconate, March 26, 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Meriden, by the Rt. Rev. 
Walter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. 


COOK, WILLARD L., to diaconate, March 27, | 
at St. John’s Church, Marathon, by the Rt. Rev. 
Malcolm E. Peabody, Bishop of Central New 
York. 


KETCHAM, WILLIAM L., to diaconate, April | 
16, at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden 
City, L. IL, N. Y., by~the Rt. Rev. James P, 
DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. 


LAMBERT, FREDERICK C., to diaconate, » 
March 1, at St. Paul’s Church, Duluth, by the Rt. ; 
Rey. Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop of Minnesota. 


LANGLITZ, ELDRED J., to diaconate, March 
26, at All Saints’ Church, Chicago, by the Rt. 
Rev. Edwin J. Randall, retired Suffragan Bishop 
of Chicago, for the Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichten- 
berger, Bishop of Missouri. 


MACLEAN, PETER D., to diaconate, April| 
16, at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden 
City, L. I, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. James P.' 
DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. 


NORRIS, RICHARD A., to diaconate, April 16, | 
at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, 
L. I., N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, : 
Bishop of Long Island. 


PALMER, ALBERT H.., to diaconate, April 16,} 
at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City,’ 
L. I., N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, : 
Bishop of Long Island. 


REGAN, MICHAKL P., to diaconate, April 16,} 
at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, / 
L. I., N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, ’ 
Bishop of Long Island. 


RHUDY, ROB ROY, to diaconate, March 26,) 
at Christ Church, River Forest, Ill., by the Rt.} 
Rey. Gerald F. Burrill, Bishop of Chicago, for the} 
Rt. Rey. Chilton Powell, Bishop of Oklahoma. | 


SCHNEIDER, WILLIAM H. A., to diaconate,} 
March 30, at Emmanuel Church, Rockford, IIl.,, 
by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, Suffragan} 
Bishop of Chicago. | 


STYLES, DOUGLAS F., to diaconate, April 16,} 
at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City,| 
L. L, N. Y¥., by the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, 
Bishop of Long Island. 


WATSON, STANLEY A., to diaconate, April 
16, at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden 
City, L. I, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. James P. 
DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. 


WELLNER, ROBERT H., to diaconate, April 
16, at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden 
City, L. I., N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. James P. 
DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. 
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